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Introduction 


This book is about the history and culture of the 
Jewish community in Britain. It delves into many 
aspects of Jewish life, looking at the similarities and 
differences between the various sections of the 
community and broadly at the historical background 
of the community as a whole. 

The book will — hopefully — lead the reader to 
further exploration of the subjects covered. There is 
a full book list (page 69) to help you with further 
reading. You are also encouraged to find 
information for yourself from other sources. In this 
book there are extracts from many interviews with 
Jewish people. For your further research you might 
be able to tape record any Jewish people whom you 
know who are prepared to speak in front of a 
microphone. In this way, you will gather a wealth of 
information about all aspects of Jewish life. 

You can supplement your interviews with 
documentary material that can be found in a variety 
of places. For example, the Mocatta Library in 
London has a vast source of records. Many local 


libraries have sections on the Jewish community in 
their area. You can look up old Jewish newspapers — 
the Jewish Chronicle in particular — and you can also 
ask to inspect the historical records of local 
synagogues and other Jewish institutions. 

Whether or not you come from a Jewish 
background, you should find that this book provides 
you with useful insights into the complexities of a 

-community which has managed to survive. 

Knowledge of the way different people live and 
behave helps to break down prejudices that exist 
openly as well as under the surface. Looking to 
particular people's own experiences adds the vital 
human dimension to subjects that might otherwise 
remain cold and academic. 

Britain is a country in which people from many 
different religions and backgrounds live. An 
awareness of each other's cultures and history makes 
living together that much fuller and gives powerful 
ammunition against those who use prejudice and 
bigotry to sour our lives. 


Three Families 


The Levys, the Teachers and the Telsners are three 
families who feature strongly in this book. In their 
own words, they talk about their beliefs, customs 
and backgrounds and you will find photographs of 
them, describing many aspects of their lives. 

They are by no means the only people appearing, 
but the contrasts and similarities between them tell 
us a considerable amount about Jewish life in Britain, 
now and in the past. 

The history and culture of the Jewish community 
make a fascinating and sometimes bewildering 
story. For all our three families, being Jewish is the 
central feature of their lives. It is the cement that 
binds their lives together. But what does being 
Jewish actually mean? As you will see, the answer is 
something quite different for each of the families; 
yet, at the same time, they are all recognizably — in 
their own eyes and in the eyes of the rest of the world 
— Jewish. 


The Telsner family celebrating Purim. 
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To study the Jewish people is stimulating because 
itis the study not just ofa body of religious practices, 
but of a people — or different peoples — whose ideas, 
customs and practices span a vast range of 
experiences. The study of Jewish people will lead 
you along many avenues, from the very orthodox to 
socialists, feminists and other radicals of Jewish 
origin. 

This book cannot be comprehensive, but it does . 
introduce some of the most important aspects of the 
subject. Each of the three families represents a 
section within Jewish life, although they by no 
means reveal the sum total of traditions. 


The Telsners 

(Miriam, Zvi and their seven children) 

The Telsners are the most orthodox of the three 
families. They are Hasidic Jews who belong to the 
Lubavitch movement. Within the Hasidic tradition 
there are many different groups, similar to each other 
in many ways, but each with its own characteristics. 


The Teacher family celebrating Chanukah. 


The origin of the name of each group is normally a 
town or village in Eastern Europe, where Hasidism 
first grew up in the seventeenth century. Lubavitch, 
for example, was a village in Russia. 

Zvi explains: “The Hasidic movement is a branch 
of Torah-True orthodox Jewry, without any 
changes in any of the laws — with emphasis on certain 
ideals and a certain way of life. It is a movement 
which started two hundred odd years ago, which 
replenished and rejuvenated that part of Judaism, 
which, because of the difficult economic and social 
climate of the time, was being let down. It wasa very 
emotional and intellectual involvement in Judaism — 
very powerful and all encompassing, vibrant and 
meaningful." 

And Miriam: "Religion is not something separate 
from life itself. For example, I wouldn't eat kosher in 
the house and then do differently when I go out. I'm 
not different when I go out. So long as it’s in the law, 
then we do it. There are Halakhic books on what you 


may do and what you may not do and anyone who 
has studied the laws knows what one should do." 

Both Miriam and Zvi came from America (which 
is unusual amongst Hasidic Jews in this country — 
most originate directly from Eastern Europe). The 
family lives in Stamford Hill in north London. The 
Hasidic movement represents a very small minority 
of Jews in Britain. Hasidic Jews live in tight-knit 
communities, usually concentrated in small areas, 
like Stamford Hill. 


The Teachers 
(Marilyn, Kenneth and their two children) 
The Teachers are Progressive Jews. Progressive 
Judaism, sometimes referred to as Liberal or 
Reform, developed in Germany in the nineteenth 
century and then in the United States and in Britain, 
in response to what have been regarded as outdated 
orthodox beliefs and practices. 

Kenneth explains: "Progressive Judaism is a 
simpler form of Judaism than orthodoxy. It tries to 
strip Judaism of those encumbrances which it has 
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acquired over the centuries and which no longer 
express Jewish ideals; to go back to fundamentals and 
to encourage observation of rituals and customs 
which are a meaningful expression of the principles 
of Judaism - to show how we can put these principles 
into practice today and what rituals and customs are 
appropriate.” 

And Marilyn: “I used to get very upset when I 
wasn't allowed to sit with my father in the 
synagogue in Blackburn once I was considered too 
old to do so. There were one or two complaints and 
I had to go to sit with the women. They weren’t 
upstairs there, they were separated at the back. They 


The Levy family. 


were all behind the barrier. I particularly missed the 
explanation of the standard orthodox service my 
father used to give me. Most of the women did not 
even try to follow the service. I suppose that was one 
of my first pushes, as it were, towards Progressive 
Judaism, where families sit "and participate 
together.” 

Kenneth and Marilyn live with their two children 
in Hampstead Garden Suburb in north London. 
They were both born in Britain, as were three of 
their four parents and some members of earlier 
generations, though others originated from 
Germany, Austria, Holland and Poland (and much 
earlier from Spain). 


The Levys 

(Sheila, Sidney and their children, Barbara and Brian) 
The Levy family describe themselves as Orthodox 
(as opposed to the Telsners who are very orthodox). 
The Orthodox movement in Britain has, broadly 
speaking, two roots: the long-established Anglo- 
Jewish community, which dates back centuries and 
from which the United Synagogue movement 
originates; and the immigration of Jews from Russia 
and Poland after the 1880s, from which the 
Federation of Synagogues movement came - though 
this was, in fact, set up by the Anglo-Jewish 
community. 

The Levys are the first to admit that they do not 
abide by “the letter of the law”, but for them, their 
Judaism is deeply felt. 

Barbara explains: “The Jewish religion . . . is a 
tradition. It’s a tradition of watching your mother 
light the Shabbas candles. I want to carry on that 
tradition so that my religion doesn't die away. I’ll 
bring up my children to be Jewish in the same way as 
I have been brought up. I’m not going to say, ‘You 
must eat kosher’; but hopefully, they'll follow me in 
the same way as I’m following my parents. It makes 
for a good family life . . . . People have suffered so 
much for this religion. I think it’s amazing of my 
generation, who have not suffered as my grand- 
parents did, that they just let it go.” 

And Sidney: "We're the type of Jewish people who 
are probably the majority here. We take from the 
religion what we like about it, and things we find too 
difficult, which don’t particularly appeal to us, we 
tend to push aside. IfI felt that it was basically wrong 
to get into a car or a bus and go to a football match on 


a Saturday, I wouldn't do it. . . . I feel that it is not 
basically wrong to ride on a Sabbath — even if it is laid 
down as a law. I feel that this particular law is 
outdated.” 

In other ways, the Levy family is much more 
traditional, particularly in the home, as Sheila 
explains: “It’s something you inherit and carry on 
with. It revolves around the woman - What happens 
in the house? Are you going to eat kosher? and the 
sort of influence that you pass on to your daughter. 
I'm making certain rules in the house for her to keep. 
She will make the decision and when she gets 
married, she may decide not to keep these things and 


I won't be foolish enough to say, ‘I won't eat in your 
house if you don’t.’ But I'll be happy if she carries on 
with it, because I think it's a good thing." 

In many ways, the Levys represent the majority of 
Jewish people in Britain. On the other hand, there 
are many Orthodox Jews who are much more 
orthodox in their observances, while others who still 
belong to an Orthodox synagogue have less of a 
commitment to the Jewish way of life. 

The Levy family lives in Prestwich in Manchester. 
Sheila and Sidney were born in Britain and their 
parents and grandparents came from the Pale of 
Settlement in Russia and Poland. 


The 
Historical Background 


In the 1880s and then up till the First World War, 
Jewish people from the Pale of Settlement in Russia 
and Poland arrived in Britain in tens of thousands. 
They had their own distinctive life-styles, language 
(Yiddish) and religious practices. This book 
concentrates on the time since their arrival. 

However, Jewish people have lived in Britain for 
centuries, except for the time when they were 
expelled. Other books, referred to on page 69, give a 
comprehensive account of the centuries before the 
1880s, but, to provide the historical setting, here is a 
brief account of the earlier period, from 1066. 


The Early History 

The first real evidence of Jewish people in Britain 
(though there were probably Jews here before then) 
is from after 1066, when the Normans conquered the 
country. Jewish merchants from northern France 
followed the Normans into England. These 
merchants and financiers (Jews were barred from 
most other professions) provided royalty and the 
feudal lords with greatly needed sources of finance. 
They were accepted and tolerated by some, 
welcomed by others and occasionally subjected to 
brutal treatment by those who, for whatever reason, 
bore them a grudge. In 1181, for example, 51 Jews 
were massacred at York. 

A combination of religious prejudice and the 
economic self-interest of other merchants and 
financiers, who saw them as a threat, led to the 
expulsion of the Jews in 1290. Some — though very 
few — continued to live in Britain after this. 

By the late fifteenth century a Marranos 
community had established itself. Marranos were 
people of Spanish and Portuguese descent who were 
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"Aaron of Colchester"; a caricature portrait of a medieval 
Jew, from the thirteenth century. 
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The Jews' first petition to Cromwell, 24 March 1656. 


forced to hide their Jewishness because of 
persecution. They behaved outwardly as Catholics, 
while secretly staying faithful to their original 
religion. 

Jewish people were re-admitted in 1664 by 
Cromwell, mainly because of their “worldwide 
commercial connections” and the wealth that they 
would bring with them. This was also a time of 
increasing religious tolerance, compared with 
before. Puritans were developing positive feelings 
towards the Old Testament and towards some 
aspects of Judaism. 

On the other hand, the re-admission was a 
reflection of the fact that a large number of Jews were 
already settled in Britain. Once they were settled 
officially, many became successful in business and 
commerce. 

Up till the end of the seventeenth century the Jews 
who settled in Britain were mainly Sephardim, that 
is, from Spanish and Portuguese backgroufids, with 
their own distinctive customs and rituals. Then, 
Ashkenazi Jews from Germany and Poland began to 
arrive. 

Compared with their experience in other 
countries, both communities lived under fairly 
favourable conditions, though they still suffered a 
number of restrictions. The communities gradually 
assimilated, with the wealthier Jews becoming 
particularly well-integrated into the higher classes of 
society. At the same time; there was a slow move 
towards emancipation: the right to citizenship was 
granted in 1753; the right to hold civil office was 
given in the 1830s; and the right to enter Parliament 
was established in the mid-nineteenth century. 


In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the 
wealthy merchants represented only a minority of 
the Jewish community, however. There were large 
numbers of less well-off itinerant traders, pedlars, 
pencil-makers, tailors, hatters, embroiderers, glass- 
engravers, diamond-polishers and necklace-makers. 

Henry Mayhew, the mid-nineteenth-century 
social investigator, described a Jewish street trader in 
his book, London Labour and the London Poor: “An 
elderly man, who, at the time I saw him, was 
vending spectacles, or bartering them for old 
clothes, old books, or any second-hand articles, gave 
me an account of his street-life, but it presented little 
remarkable beyond the not unusual vicissitudes of 
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the lives of those of his class. 

“He had been in every street-trade, and had on 
four occasions travelled all over England, selling 
quills, sealing-wax, pencils, sponges, braces, cheap 
or superior jewellery, thermometers, and pictures. 
He had sold barometers in the mountainous parts of 
Cumberland, sometimes walking for hours without 
seeing man or woman. “I liked it then,” he said, “for I 
was young and strong, and didn’t care to sleep twice in the 
same town. I was afterwards in the old-clothes line. I 
buy a few odd hats and light things still, but I’m not 
able to carry heavy weights, as my breath is getting 
rather short.” [I find that the Jews generally object to 
the more laborious kinds of street-traffic. ]" 

Jewish immigration, both Sephardi and 
Ashkenazi, continued, with increasing numbers of 
poorer Jews arriving from Eastern Europe, a prelude 
to the massive immigration of the 1880s and after. 
By the 1850s, a division was already established 
between the Anglo-Jewish community and the new 
arrivals from Russia and Poland. In the middle part 
of the century the economic position was 
deteriorating for Jewish people in Eastern Europe, 
where there was growing discrimination and’ 
persecution. Emigration therefore increased. 

The. Anglo-Jewish community regarded the new 
arrivals as a threat to their established position. 
Meanwhile, the immigrants developed their own 
economic and cultural life-styles and had little 
contact with the assimilated and longer-established 
Jews. They lived in slums, prayed in their own 
synagogues or chevrot and worked in a narrow range 
of workshop trades, particularly in tailoring. The 
established community lived in their own areas and 
had their own religious institutions and practices. 

One of the main points of contact between the two 
communities before the 1880s influx was through 
the relief of poverty. The immigrants were often so 
poor that relief was the only way that they could 
survive. The established community often regarded 
the new arrivals as temporary and sometimes used 
the lack of relief of poverty as a deterrent to keep 
people out. The relationship between the two 
communities was already an uneasy one by the | 
1880s. The Anglo-Jewish community viewed their 
co-religionists with a mixture of fear and genuine 
philanthropy. 
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The Pale of Settlement was a large area to which Jews had been restricted from the 1830s, by charters of the Tsar. 


Immigrants and Settlers 

“My grandparents were born in Odessa in Russia 
and they came because of the pogroms and also 
because the eldest son had had call-up papers. They 
sent him here [to England]. Once they started 
burning up the neighbouring farms — they knew that 
he was here anyway — it was just a question of getting 
out. They settled in London in the East End.” (Sheila 
Levy) 

Most Jewish people who live in Britain today have 
their origins in the Pale of Settlement in Russia and 
Poland. As we have seen, there had been a trickle of 
immigrants from the 1840s and before. After 1881 
the trickle turned into a flood, which was to change 
the make-up of the Jewish community. America was 
the country that most of them attempted to reach. 
Many of those who came to Britain intended it only 
to be a half-way point. 

Eva Kodish is the author’s grandmother. This 
piece is taken from a tape-recording of her life story: 
“My father was a tailor and my mother was a 
seamstress and they came from Russia — Minsk. My 
father was a very learned man. His father was a rabbi 
and he lived in another town. In those days the 
women used to go to the rabbi in his house to learn 
Hebrew. My mother used to go to my grandfather 
(the rabbi) to learn Hebrew. That's how she met my 
father. My mother had three sisters and a brother and 
they were very educated. My mother and her sister 
were embroiderers. My father was a very poor 
tailor. He was very 'frum' [religious]. Very strict — 
exceptionally. They got married in Russia. 

"My father came over first, as they used to in those 
days. He sent for her and they lived in Valance Rd in 
two rooms [in the East End of London]. My mother 
was the only one of all her sisters who came here. I 
never knew any aunties or grandmothers. My 
mother used to write to them in Yiddish. 

“My father came to London and his brother went 
to America. They used to correspond. He was the 
image of my father — lovely man he was. He wrote a 
letter to say, ‘I’m sending you tickets — you and your 
wife and your children. You come to America.’ In 
San Francisco he was. He sent my father the tickets 
that we should all go. . . . He was in business there. 
He used to write, “You don't have to stay in 
London.’ His children used to write and send my 
father dollars. We were all ready to go to the 
immigration place when there was the San Francisco 
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earthquake in 1906. Nobody was allowed to go. 
They stopped all people going in.” 


Why People Came 

Life in the Pale of Settlement had been harsh. 
Travelling beyond the Pale was severely limited and 
Jews were also restricted as to what they could do 
within the Pale. These restrictions had a long 
history, though they had not always been so severe. 

Jewish people had arrived in Russia and Poland, 
fleeing from the German States and Bohemia at the 
time of the Crusades and the Black Death. Others 
followed in the 1490s after the expulsions from Spain 
and Portugal. (Some of these Jews or Marranos 
found their way to Britain.) The fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries were a period of relative freedom, 
during which the Jews could move inside and outside 
the country, trade, work in a number of occupations 
and have freedom of religion. However, after this 
relatively quiet period, the persecutions began once 
again, fuelled by economic pressure from their 
competitors and religious intolerance from the 
Church. Restrictions were imposed and Jews were 
barred from a variety of occupations. l 

During the nineteenth century the situation ` 
worsened, leading eventually to the mass exodus in 
the 1880s and after. 

Perhaps the most important reason of all was the 
change taking place in the economy in Russia and 
Poland. Already restricted to petty trades and crafts, 
Jewish people found their occupations overtaken by 
newer and more efficient methods of production. 
Their livelihoods were squeezed. At the same time, 
there was a huge increase in the Jewish population of 
the Pale, from 1 million in 1800 to over 5 million in 
the 1890s. Naturally, this meant that more people 
were chasing fewer opportunities to make a living. 

Other factors were at work. There was an increase 
in the restrictive laws, and the pogroms. “Pogrom” 
is a Russian word for a violent attack by large 
numbers of people, carried out against one section of 
the community. The pogroms reflected a growing 
anti-Semitism (see page 57) and were encouraged by 
the government. On 6 April 1903 there was, for 
example, a pogrom in Kishinev. Forty-five Jews 
were killed by a mob, in circumstances of vicious 
cruelty. Eighty-seven Jews were severely wounded 
or crippled. Many women were raped and 1,500 
houses and shops were looted or demolished. At 


Balta on 29 March 1882 forty Jews were killed or 
crippled and there were over twenty cases of rape.” 

The increase in conscription to the army was 
another important factor in making people move, as 
explained by Sheila Levy on page 12. Jewish people 
lived in close-knit ghetto-ized communities, the 
shtetles, and to have sons forcibly taken away was 
traumatic for both the boys and their families. 

Finally, a very important factor: there was, 
paradoxically, an increase in hope. Amongst a 
minority of Jews, new cultures were developing. 
Ideas of socialism and emancipation came to the fore, 
but were frustrated in the Pale. 

And so, for all these reasons, some more 
important than others, Jewish people left their heims, 
mostly for America, but also for Britain. 


* Pogroms are often put forward as the major cause of emigration, but 
many Jews left areas in which there were no pogroms. 


A passport issued to an emigrant, 1904. 


Those Who Made the Journey 

Those who left the Pale were mostly young people, 
the most stifled. Many were luftmenschen or unskilled 
people, whose minimal skills were nonetheless put 
to good use in their new country. Once a few had 
arrived and settled, letters were sent back and hope of 
a better life in the new country was regenerated. 
Families followed and, later, intellectuals, including 
socialists and anarchists. Many of the Jewish leaders 
in the Pale of Settlement wanted their fellow 
religionists to stay there, improve themselves by 
overcoming the shackles of the Pale and become 
emancipated. It was those who left who eventually 
became emancipated. 


How they Travelled 
Once the decision to leave was made, the long 
journey began. The first step was to get a passport, 
though many left without one and were smuggled 
across the border. The Russian authorities turned a 
blind eye and few were sent back. 

Getting a passport could be a major problem, with 


officials to be bribed and at least a three-month wait. 
Abraham Cahan (who eventually went to America) 
wrote an account of his 1882 crossing of the Austrian 
border, without a passport: “We were to leave the 
train at Dubno where we were to take a wagon 
through the region around Radzivil on our way to 
the Austrian border. That would be our last city in 
Russia; across the border was. . . Brody. 

“In the evening we followed two young 
Ukrainian peasants to a small, freshly plastered hut. 
One of the peasants was tall and barefooted and 
carried a small cask at his side. . . 

“We waited a long time in the hut before realising 
we were being held for more money. Having paid 
we moved on. We made a strange group going 
across fields and meadows in the night, halted 
suddenly every few minutes by the tall peasant 
holding up his finger and pausing to listen for God- 
knows-what disaster. . . 

“We stumbled on endlessly. It seemed as if the 
border were miles away. Then the peasant 
straightened up and announced we were already well 
inside Austria." (Quoted in Irving Howe's World of 
Our Fathers) 

The first stage of the journey was to a port of 
embarkation. Depending on where the emigrant 
came from, this was uswally Bremen, Hamburg or 
Rotterdam. The ports could be perilous places for 
the unsuspecting travellers. There was a vast array of 
people (including Jews themselves speaking Yiddish 
and using trust as their main weapon) who made a 
living out of fleecing the migrants. Baggage was 
often stolen, extortionate charges were made for 
tickets and hostel facilities, and the facilities 
promised on board ship were often not provided. 


Arriving 

Perhaps the main danger was at the port of arrival. At 
the dockside, conmen, thieves and even “white 
traders" were at work. Such was the white trading 
problem — which involved young Jewish women 
being pushed into prostitution and often forcibly 
taken to other parts of the world (Buenos Aires was 
one of the main places), that in 1885 the Jewish 
Association for the Protection of Girls, Women and 
Children was set up, as their annual report of 1938 
recalled, "to give help to girls who had gone astray, 
or were the victims of the odious traffic for immoral 
purposes....thissoon developed into what became 
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urgently necessary, protective work at the Docks 
and Railway stations, and the taking of action in the 
police courts against exploitation of Jewish girls." 


Settling In 

Once the obstacles of the journey had been 
overcome, life in a new and strange environment 
began. Most immigrants arrived in London and 
settled in the East End. In all, about 120,000 people 
arrived in England from the Pale of Settlement 
between 1880 and 1914. Those who did not settle in 
the East End made their homes in Leeds, 
Manchester, Liverpool and other provincial centres. 
The father of the Jewish poet, Isaac Rosenberg, for 
example, settled at first in Bristol. 

Most of the immigrants were poor, though many 
did have family or friends already in Britain. 
Landsleit, or people from the same town of origin, 
settled at. first in their own small communities, 
welcoming new arrivals into their midst. 

Many did arrive alone, knowing nobody. For 
these people, there was the Poor Jews Temporary 
Shelter, which was opened in 1885 by Simha Becker, 
a pious immigrant baker. The history of the Shelter 
highlights the initial attitudes of the established’ 
Anglo-Jewish community to the new immigrants. 
Fundamentally, their reaction was hostile. They 
regarded the new arrivals, at first, as a direct threat to 
their status and position. 

In their Annual Report of April 1887, the London 
Committee of Deputies, which represented the 
established Jewish community in London, made 
clear their attitude towards the immigrants: *It is 
earnestly to be hoped that the persecution of Jews in 
foreign countries may not be renewed, that the trade 
of England, which now shows some signs of 
improvement may now revive, and that the steps 
taken by the Board of Guardians to deter paupers 
from coming to this country will be attended with 
success." 

The Jewish Boards of Guardians dealt with 
welfare and relief work. Their first reaction to the 
Poor Jews Temporary Shelter was that such a 
harbour of refuge would invite what they saw as 
helpless foreigners to this country and was therefore 
not a desirable institution. In 1885 they ensured the 
closure of the Shelter, on grounds of its insanitary 
condition. The Shelter was no hotel, but at least it 
had provided somewhere for poor Jews to go. 


Immigrants arriving at Irongate Stairs. (From George Sims, Living London, 1902). 


However, it became increasingly clear to the 
wealthy, established Jews that the immigration was a 
fact and would not go away. Attitudes began to 
change. A combination of genuine philanthropy and 
fears that the immigrants would organize their own 
institutions, beyond the control of the 
establishment, led to the Shelter being re-opened in 
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October 1885, under the auspices of wealthy 
sponsors. The re-opened Shelter provided two 
sparse meals a day and allowed no one to stay there 
for more than fourteen days. 

For people who used the Shelter and others who 
did not, a home and a job had to be found as soon as 
possible. 


Settling 


Down 


to a New Life 


Where People Lived 

Until they were able to find a place of their own, 
most of the new arrivals stayed as lodgers with 
friends, relatives or contacts. Conditions were very 
poor and overcrowding was common. When people 
eventually found a home of their own, they might 
themselves take in lodgers and the cycle would 
continue. 

The Report of the Lancet Special Sanitary 
Commission on the Polish Colony of Jew, Tailors 
described conditions in the East End of London in 
1884: “In Hanbury-street we found eighteen 
workers crowded in a small room measuring eight 
yards by four yards and a half, and not quite eight 
feet high. The first two floors of this house were let 
out to lodgers, who were also Jews. Their rooms 
were clean but damp, as the water was coming 
through the rotting wall. The doors fitted badly, and 
the locks would not act. In one room the window- 
frame was almost falling into the street; in another 
the floor was broken, and the fireplace giving way. 
The boards of the stairs were so worn that in some 
places they were only a quarter of an inch thick, and 
broke under extra pressure. The sink was not 
trapped, the kitchen range was falling to pieces, 
while the closet was a permanent source of trouble. 
A flushing apparatus had been provided, but this 
discharged the water outside the pan; the water 
consequently came out under the seat and flowed 
across the yard to the wall opposite, which was eaten 
away at its base. There is a drain under the water tap, 
but the yard naturally inclines towards the wall, 
where the slops accumulate and emit foul odours. 
Yet the tailor who hirec this miserable abode showed 
us a receipt for £17 in payment of only one quarter’s 


rent. It seems preposterous that £68 should be 
charged for a house literally falling to pieces, and 
containing only six rooms. When, further, we 
consider that the top room, though the largest, had at 
times to hold eighteen persons, working in the heat 
of the gas and the stoves for warming the pressing 
irons, surrounded by mounds of dust and chips from 
the cut cloth, breathing an atmosphere full of 

- woollen particles containing more or less injurious 
dyes, it is not surprising that so large a proportion of 
working tailors break down from diseases of the 
respiratory organs." 

The housing problems — poor sanitation and 
overcrowding — faced by the Jewish communities 
were, in many ways, inseparable from the low 
standards of housing and sanitation to be found 
generally in the urban areas. It was a time when very 
little was done by local and national government to 
improve conditions. 

Conditions in the East End of London were 
particularly bad, and worsening for a number of 
reasons. Overcrowding increased as slums were 
knocked down to make room for railways, 
warehouses and, ironically, street improvements. As 
pressure on housing grew, rents rose and hardship 
and poverty resulted. 

As local authorities were unwilling to improve the 
situation, the Jewish community found itself taking 
responsibility into its own hands. It was the 
established community which, for a mixture of 
philanthropic and commercial motives, set about 
building “model” dwellings. The first were the 
Rothschilds' Buildings (1887) and others followed. 

Eva Kodish spoke about living in the Brady Street 
Buildings in the East End of London before the-First 
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“Jewesses taking the air by their street doors”. (From 
George Sims, Living London, 1902). 


World War: “Brady Street was a lot of tenement 
buildings — flats. Very small - two rooms the most — 
crowded with children. It was an old-fashioned 
tenement block and people lived there. There was no 
bathroom — no hot water, no anything. Small 
kitchens. In Brady Street Buildings there used to be 
a communal bath. We used to go every Friday and 
take our turn for 2d and sit and wait for a hot water 
bath in the building itself. 

"In Brady Street it was very congested. 
Everybody knew each other. Everybody lived on 
top of each other. There was the corner shop where 
they used to go for two ounces of this and two 
ounces of that. Things were tough and people were 
very clean but they were bug ridden there. Terrible it 
was — really. My father worked for two pounds a 
week by gas-light from eight in the morning till nine 
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at night. My father worked very hard for two 
pounds a week. . . . They never had enough room for 
themselves. They all had six or seven children." 

The "model" dwellings undoubtedly provided 
improved conditions, though they were only very 
basic in their facilities. On the other hand, 
rackrenting (the exploitation of tenants by ruthless 
landlords in overcrowded, poorly maintained 
buildings) continued to be a feature. The most 
notorious example was the Booth Street Buildings 
owned by Gershon Harris, himself a Jew. He failed 
to carry out vital repairs to the point that, in the 
1890s, the death rate in the Booth Street Buildings 
was 20% higher than the Whitechapel average. 

At times, the tenants who suffered poor living 
conditions protested angrily against the rackrenting 
and the exploitation. Such protest reached a peak in 
the late 1890s, when a number of meetings were held 
in the East End. A boycott campaign was organized 
against synagogues, charitable institutions and 


Posing for the camera, 1900. 


friendly societies amongst whose leaders there were 
rackrenting landlords. The movement began to ally 
itself with other protest movements, particularly 
with socialist and labour organizations. It was when 
the tenants’ anger was at its peak that the 
“philanthropists” moved in once again to offer their 
help, and succeeded in channelling the protests. 


Working Hard for Little Pay 


“My father’s parents came from Russia. My 


mother’s parents came from Austria. I think it was in 
the 1890s. My father’s family settled in the Redbank 
area of Manchester and my mother’s family settled in 
the Strangeways district, near to the Strangeways 
jail. It was a strongly Jewish area, the reason being 
that it was close to the railway station. It was a short 
journey and they settled in the first empty house that 
they came to, or they settled with friends who took 
them in until such time as they were able to come 
across accommodation in that particular area. They 
worked very hard. They worked long hours from 
the age of thirteen. To some extent they were 
probably exploited. Most Jewish people then were in 
the clothing trade. They learnt how to use sewing 
machines. They made waterproof coats. They 


A tailoring workshop in the East End, in the early twentieth 
century. 
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Three Jewish bakers, c. 1900. Maishe (Morris) the Baker (centre) was known by that name for decades to the western 
Stepney Jewish community where he was a journeyman baker, later foreman baker, from the mid-1890s until his 
death in June 1945. (Photograph by kind permission of his daughter, Hester Mallin.) 


worked very long hours for very smali pay. My 
mother started work when she was thirteen and she 
earned half a crown a week. . . from eight o'clock to 
six o'clock every day and Sunday mornings from 
eight o'clock to one o'clock. The only day they had 
off was Saturday. If she was late for any reason she 
was knocked a penny off her wages.” (Sidney Levy) 

In Eastern Europe, although Jewish people were 
restricted in the occupations they could do, 
nonetheless the range was quite wide. In many ways, 
in Britain, the possibilities for earning a living were 
more limited. The shmutah (tailoring) trade, boot and 
shoe work and cigar-making were the main areas 
open to the Jews, and there were a few opportunities 
as butchers, bakers and other shopkeepers. 

Tailoring was by far the biggest employer of 
Jewish labour. Some had been tailors in Eastern 
Europe, but in Britain the connection between 
Jewish people and the clothing industry stretched 
back to the mid-nineteenth century and beyond, 
when Jews had been involved with the second-hand 
clothing trade and rag-dealing. With increased 
incomes and a growing population, the demand 
arose for mass-produced, inexpensive clothing and 
many workshops were set up. 


ex 


The immigrants ofthe 1880s and after were able to 
work in these workshops, many of which were 
already owned by Jewish people. The workshops 
were often tiny and cramped, sometimes set up in 
people's own houses, so adding to the overcrowded 
housing conditions. Sanitation was poor, wages 
were low and hours long. Some people tried to do 
something about the conditions by organizing 
themselves into trade unions. 

Most were prepared to endure the conditions and 
hoped, by working as hard as they did, to improve 
their situation and perhaps even to become a boss of 
a small workshop. In fact, the distinction between 
employer and employee was a narrow one. A 
worker with very little capital could set up a 
workshop, often struggle along for a while and then, 
when trade was depressed, close up and work for 
somebody else again. It was very difficult for the 
unions to organize effectively in these conditions, 
but, as we will see later, they had some success. 

Jewish garment workers, in the main, produced 
readymade clothes, ranging from the best quality to 
shoddy work. The shmutah trade was, and still is, a 
world unto itself, with its own subdivisions and , 
specializations. 


Getting On 


Once settled in their new environments, the new 
arrivals set about making a life for themselves, as 
complete as it had been in Eastern Europe. They 
brought many of their old ways with them and, at 
the same time, adopted some aspects of the life-style 
of Britain. The result was a complex pattern, rooted 
part in this country, part in the traditions of the Pale 
of Settlement. 

The period 1880-1945 was, broadly speaking, one 


April 1952. A game of dominoes at the Workers Circle in 
Alie Street, east London. This club was founded by 
Jewish socialist refugees from Russia, before the First 
World War. 


of getting on, fighting back and moving out. We 
have looked at first experiences of housing and work; 
to earn a living and to have a decent place in which to 
live were naturally priorities. But life does not end 
there. Apart from their religious activities, the 
Jewish communities developed facilities and 
activities to cater for cultural, educational, political 
and social needs. 

- Schools, friendly societies, Yiddish theatres, 
youth clubs and meeting places all contributed to the 
fabric of life within the Jewish communities. In this 
chapter we look at some of these activities and 
institutions and in the next at the eventual drift out of 


places like the East End of London and Strangeways 
in Manchester. 


Clubs, Societies and Institutes 

The 1919 Annual Report of the Association of Jewish 
Friendly Societies included the following list of 
“Orders and Societies affiliated in 1918”: 


Order Achei Brith and Shield of Abraham. 

Grand Order of Israel. 

Order Shield of David. 

Order Achei Ameth. 

Independent Order of B’nei Brith. 

Grand Order Sons of Jacob. 

Order of Ancient Maccabeans. 

Cigarette Makers and Tobacco Cutters Divisional 
Society. 

Hebrew New Year Benefit and Divisional Society. 

Achei Tov Society. 

Shepherds Bush Benefit and Divisional Society. 

West End Mutual Society. 

Brethren of Justice Friendly Society. 

Western Gt. Warsaw Hebrew Benefit and Divisional 
Society. 

Jewish Cabinet Makers’Dividing Benefit Society. 

Deneburger Dividing Benefit Society. 

Witebsker Dividing Benefit Society. 

London Hebrew Coronation Divisional Benefit 
Society. 

Sir Moses Montefiore Friendly Society. 

Gitomir and Talner Divisional Society. 

Bayswater and Notting Hill Benefit & Divisional 
Society. 

London Hebrew Tontine Benefit Society. 

Jewish Divisional Sick and Benefit Society. 

Lovers of Justice and Peace Benefit Society. 

West Central Hebrew Loyal United Brethren. 

Hearts of Israel Benefit Society. 

Hebrew Austrian Friendly Benefit Society. 

London Hebrew Benefit and Divisional Society. 

Manasseh Ben Israel Friendly Society. 

Great Britain Hebrew Sharing and Benefit Society. 

Dr. Theodor Herzl Lodge. 

Master Ladies' Tailors Organisation. 
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Hebrew Friend in Need Benefit Society. 


As you can see, the societies were many and various. 
For a small subscription, they offered some security 
to people who were very poor, at a time when the 
Welfare State did not exist. The societies provided a 
range of benefits, with most of them offering some 
form of death allowance. The level of fees and 
benefits ranged widely from one society to another. 
Some charged as little as 11/20 or 2d a week. Others 
charged up to 1 shilling, which was alot of money in 
those days. The more expensive the fee, the higher 
the benefit you received, though not all the friendly 
societies were financially sound, and they were 
sometimes the subject of considerable scandal in the 
community. 

Members were able to become involved in the 
affairs of their societies, which was often a first 
introduction for them into the arts of organization. 
One hears of many uproarious meetings. Many of 
the societies had their membership based on people 
from a particular town or shtetl in Eastern Europe. 


The Boards of Guardians 

The friendly societies helped people to help 
themselves alleviate their poverty. But many people 
slipped through the net, and these could be looked 
after by the Jewish Boards of Guardians. As we have 
seen (page 14), the Boards of Guardians were not 
anxious to encourage immigration, but as time 
passed, they had to come to terms with the new 
situation. (The table on page 25 shows extracts from 
an Annual Report of 1902.) 

On 13 March 1930 the Glasgow Board of 
Guardians wrote appealing to the  wealthier 
members of the community for their subscriptions 
to help those in need: 


*Dear Sir or Madam, 
Your subscription is urgently required. And for 
what purpose? 
Here are a few of our human problems. 
(a) Eight ofa family, husband and wife — ten in 
all — living in one room, not a room and 
kitchen, one apartment only. They were 
moved to one of the new Corporation houses 
at considerable expense. A great moral and 
physical danger has thus been averted. 


JEWISH ALIEN PAUPERS. - DIGEST OF REPORTS FROM THE LONDON AND 
PRINCIPAL PROVINCIAL JEWISH BOARDS OF GUARDIANS, AND OTHER BODIES. 


NUMBER OF ALIENS RELIEVED, Remarks compiled from correspondence with the 
with details. Bodies making Returns. 


LONDON. 


Cases 
resident 


Of whom 1 " ۲ 
following | There was a perceptible and satisfactory decrease in the number of 


foreigners | Mew cases of fore inners assisted during the twelvemonth. It is 
at of over 2,000 new cases, 967 cases received 


Cases 
resident 
D em arriving | important to notet 


Te a no other relief than that of being aided to leave the country. 


So BIBIT... tu COM The actual proportions of the new cases who were assisted to 
.. 1808 ise ... 351 | emigrate only were :— 
TON. -. 4907 | 806. 1897. 1898. 1899. 2 
ve. 28091... 9و‎ 45%...53%...49%...50%...61%...48%...461/2% 
v. ار‎ 0 Ws 7805 
. 23989. ... ve B80 


CARDIFF. 


Se Iud s. Many of those relieved were helped by oer degen bodies 


1899 a [mc a before and after leaving here. One-third per cent. of those relieved 
1900 Ko Ue وي‎ are professional beggars. They are not, in any sense, “greeners” or 
E I Ll o... e new immigrants. 
1902 "iL ur soc ctt 

"These figures are approximate. 
GLASGOW. 
1897...310 of whom 120 were new cases No doubt that many of those relieved have already received 
1898...376 100 relief elsewhere, and will receive relief at other towns after leaving 


1899... 201 108 here; thus swelling unduly the total of cases relieved in the country. 


AL i Ew e i The calls on our funds were £100 less than last year. 


1902.. 272 134 


HULL. 
1897...1,300 of whom 493 were resident 


under 3 years This city, owing to its position, is the first to appreciate any 


variation in foreign immigration. The flow has from time to time 
1 0 tsp, been increased by the enforcement of legislation against the Jews in 
18995.1157 681 g g 
19001113 467 East Europe, but it seems now appreciably and regularly on the 
1901... 45 303 E 
1902... 698 35 
Residents. Casuals. Decided and E decrease in d casuals relieved during 
4286 ... 417 past six years, the decrease during the past year being very 
699 ... 3M conspicuous. Many Jews come here from London, attracted by 
723 .. 343 unfounded reports of good wages. The casuals relieved here 
o ... SET undoubtedly travel from place to place, and get relief elsewhere 
621 ... 5 during the year. 
586 ... 146 
There are other such cases. Is it fair to keep them eat better; I want to work." Resuming his old 
waiting? employment would have killed this man. We 
(b A consumptive, living in room and prefer to keep him alive. 
kitchen. Danger of infecting family; moved to Multiply these human problems by a hundred and 


a Corporation house; special grant from you have an indication of what the Board of 
Consumptive Fund to build up his health and Guardians does in a year. 

strength. He called a few weeks ago at a Rota Hesitating subscribers hinder, prompt and 
Meeting and said “I am better; I sleep better; I generous subscribers help our beneficent work. 
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Your subscription — generous and wholehearted — 
is asked, to help in this great purpose. 
What will you give, and give now? The poor are 
waiting to receive. 
Believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 
Maurice Bloch 
Hon. Treasurer” 


As people “got on”, by improving their wages and 
living standards, so the Boards of Guardians and the 
friendly societies became less important. However, 
even today, with the Welfare State, there is a residue 
of Jewish poor, and organizations exist to help them. 


Education 
Jewish children in Eastern Europe received their 


A cheder in Whitechapel, c. 1900. 


education from either a cheder (usually a one-roomed 
schoolhouse) or a Talmud Torah (for more advanced 
talmudic studies). The premises were often dingy 
and learning was by rote, in Yiddish, almost 
exclusively on religious subjects. The Melammed or 
teacher was in charge and while some were good 
teachers, many were not. 

When they came to Britain, the immigrants 
attempted to keep the cheder and the Talmud Torah, in 
the face of considerable opposition from the Anglo- 
Jewish establishment and the state authorities, whose 
main concern was to anglicize the newcomers. 
However, cheders and Talmud Torahs were set up in 
the areas of Jewish settlement and for a while they 
flourished. 

The  Anglo-Jewish community had long- 
established Jewish schools, which taught their pupils 
a mixture of general elementary subjects and 
religious education. The Jewish Eree School, which 

— ۱ ۱ 


is still in existence in north London, is perhaps the 
most famous. It was well-established by the 
beginning of the nineteenth century and grew to be 
huge, with over 3,000 pupils in the twentieth. 
According to one observer writing in 1900, there 
were: “hundreds clamouring for admission and the 
sights on a day when vacancies are filled are not easily 
forgotten. Crowds of anxious parents with equally 
excited children fill every available place in the 
streets, besiege every entrance until the regular 
pupils find it impossible to get in. Formerly some of 
the weakest were actually trodden underfoot in the 
rush for educational advantage, and nowadays the 
assistance of the police is invoked to keep the crowd 
in order.” 

Those who ran the Jewish Free School wanted 
their pupils to keep and develop their Judaism but, at 
the same time, they tried to wrench them away from 
the life-styles of Eastern Europe. Realizing this, 
many parents sent their children to cheder in the 
evenings after school — which meant that Jewish 
schoolchildren had to cope with a very long day. 

David Bild remembers going to the JFS: “I can just 
recall being taken to the Jewish Free School, Infants 
Section at the age of 31/2. This was situated in 
Wentworth Street (Commercial Road end) in the 
East End of London, within walking distance of my 
honie. I remember my teacher being young and 
pretty with brown wavy hair. We always had an 
afternoon rest. 

"When I was 8, my class assembled and marched 
from the Infants Section to the Main School, whose 
entrance was in Bell Lane, also close to my home. I 
remember feeling proud, because I was now joining 
the ‘grown-up’ school where my older brother had 
attended and my two older sisters were still 
attending. I did not feel unhappy, as the school, 
through my brother and sisters, was already part of 
my life. 

“Now I was in the Junior School where I remained 
until I was 11. Here the boys and girls were 
segregated. There was a connecting door between 
the Infants and Junior Schools and no one broke the 
rule of not going through that door without 
permission. Next to the Girls’ Section there were the 
Junior and Senior Boys’ Section and the Central (or 
Upper) School, which was nicknamed “The Beigal 
Boys’ because they had a yellow ring on their caps. 
[A beigal is a round roll with a hole in the middle. | 


“Discipline was firm, the cane was used, but we 
rarely told our parents if we were caned — they would 
have been angry to know we had done something to 
deserve this punishment, so not telling avoided 
another lecture. 

“Each morning the Junior and Senior Boys 
paraded in the playground and then marched off to 
their respective classrooms. I remember our 
Headmaster Dr. Bernstein twirling his bunch of 
keys, his hands behind his back, during his 
customary short talk before we went off to our 
classrooms. 

“Trade Scholarships were offered to boys between 
the ages of 10 and 11, but I was advised to enter the 
Final Examination to gain entrance to a Grammar 
School or move to the Central Section which had a 
Grammar Stream from which a pupil could take the 
Matriculation Exam — a coveted prize. 
Opportunities were available in the Senior School 
for any boy interested in Engineering, Woodwork, 
Pottery, Printing and even Astronomy. If at any 
time a pupil in the Senior Section improved his skills, 
he was moved up to the Central Section, so giving 
him more opportunity to extend his knowledge. 

“I reached the Technical Section of the Central 
School — now I was a ‘Beigal Boy’ and had a yellow 
ring on my cap. The Engineering, Woodwork and 
Science Rooms were beautifully equipped. 

“In 1939 I was 13 years old. I have very happy 
memories of working in all these areas. The masters 
were always concerned with our welfare and 
education. They were firm but kind. I remember 
being caught fighting in the playground and 
although I was nat really involved, the Master, Mr. 
Barnes, told us that there was enough hatred in the 
world (i.e. in Nazi Germany), so we should not fight 
at the Jewish Free School.” 

There were other large Jewish schools in London, 
including the Spanish and Portuguese School, the 
Westminster Jews Free School and the Stepney 
Jewish School, which was founded in 1863 and 
which attempted to attract people out of the 
overcrowded areas of Whitechapel and Spitalfields. 

Jewish children also attended state schools and, in 
places like the East End, often formed the majority 
there. In areas where there were no Jewish schools, 
Jewish children had to go to a state school. This 
happened in particular as Jewish people began to 
move out of the "ghettos". 
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For Ken Teacher, going to a non-Jewish school 
made him very aware of his Jewishness. His family 
moved to Hitchin, Hertfordshire, in the Second 
World War, to escape the Blitz — as did many 
Londoners. “I was first made aware rather more 
starkly of being Jewish at the school we went to in 
Hitchin. The headmaster was reckoned to be rather 
anti-Jewish, if not fully anti-Semitic. There weren't 
many Jewish children in Hitchin Grammar School.” 

Marilyn Teacher had contrasting experiences at 
primary and secondary school, in Darwen, 
Lancashire, after the war: “When I first went to 
school with my brother, my parents had to take him 
away ... because he was beaten up so often by other 
children because he didn’t believe in Jesus. I wouldn't 
call it anti-Semitism as such because the children 
really didn't know any better except that they may 


A kindergarten for Orthodox Jewish children, Stamford 
Hill, London, 1983. 


have been repeating things that they heard from their 
parents. We didn't go into religious education 
lessons then because my parents requested that we 
should be excused. I was also very much teased but it 
wasn't quite as bad. We were partly teased because 
most of the other children had strong Lancashire 
accents. We didn't. Children like to tease somebody 
who is different anyway. Perhaps our Judaism was 
something that they latched on to. In the grammar 
school people started getting very interested. That 
was totally different. I was asked to talk to various 
societies about Judaism. I didn't have any problems 
at that school at all." 

We will look more closely at anti-Semitism on 
page 57. It is not without significance that both Ken 
and Marilyn Teacher experienced it to some extent in 
the schools they went to and it partly explains the 
continuing existence and popularity of the Jewish 
schools. 


The New Yiddish Theatre Company’s cast of The 
Merchant of Venice, 1946. 


The Clubs 

For many Jewish people, going to a Jewish club in 
their youth is one of their most important memories. 
A number of clubs were established in the early 
twentieth century, particularly in the East End of 
London. The founders were usually members of the 


Anglo-Jewish community. 
The Victoria Boys Club was founded in 1901, 


Brady Street in 1896 and the Oxford and St Georges 
Club in 1914. The latter was founded by Basil 
Henriques, a leading member of the Liberal Jewish 
community. In 1930 the Oxford and St Georges 
Club moved into purpose-built premises in Berner 
Street and its activities, going beyond just a youth 
club, included a play centre for younger children, 


club activities for different age-groups, annual 
camps, old boys’ and girls’ clubs, a club magazine 
and much else. 

Page 8 of the Stepney Jewish Lads’ Club Annual 
Report (1905) includes details of its Anti-Gambling 
Association. Gambling rather than drink was the 
vice of the Jewish community — and some would say 
still is. It is doubtful whether this aspect of the 
Stepney Jewish Lads’ Club’s activities was 
particularly successful. 


“ANTI-GAMBLING ASSOCIATION 


A very large proportion of the lads have become 
members of this Association, and it is hoped that 
permanent good will result. 

The following is the form of pledge that members 
are asked to sign:— 


DU 


STEPNEY JEWISH LADS’ CLUB ANTI-GAMBLING 
ASSOCIATION. 
MEMBERS’ PLEDGE. 


endeavours to prevent and dissuade any other members of this 
Club, or any other of my associates from so doing. I make this 
solemn declaration of my own free will, and do solemnly 
undertake to faithfully keep this, my determination. 


Yiddish Theatre 

For many Jewish people, going to the Yiddish 
theatre was one of the most enjoyable activities of all. 
Yiddish theatre companies followed the immigrants 
from Russia and Poland to their new homes and re- 
established themselves as a major part of Jewish 
cultural life. 

In spite of Yiddish being spoken less and less 
within the Jewish community, Yiddish theatre has 
survived, though it is no longer the cultural 
institution that it once was. 


A scene from a farce presented at the Grand Palais, the 
Yiddish theatre in the Commercial Road, April 1952. 


Fighting Back 
and Moving Out 


Perhaps one of the most important facets of Jewish 
life has always been the desire to fight back against 
poor living conditions. There have always been 
Jewish radicals, of many different types, and at times 
they have played a significant part within the Jewish 
community. 

“In di gasn, tsu di masn” (“Into the streets, to the 
masses”) was a line of a popular song in Vilna, 
Lithuania, in the 1880s. Conditions in the Pale of 
Settlement were harsh and it was a good breeding 
ground for socialist and anarchist ideas. The Bund 


was one Jewish socialist organization which 
attempted to organize people, not always 
successfully, to improve their conditions, 


particularly in the workplace. Jewish workers were 
never easy to organize, but in those early years there 
developed a significant number of Jewish worker 
intellectuals, self-educated, proud of their Yiddish 
and Jewish culture, yet striving towards some form 
of universal humanism. 

There is not room here to unravel the strands of 
this fascinating episode in Jewish life, but we know 
that arriving with the mass of immigrants were some 
radicals, steeped in the struggles of their homelands 
and determined to carry on with their ideas and 
activities in a new and often hostile environment. 

As we have seen, conditions in such places as the 
East End were harsh. The Anglo-Jewish community 
was not at all happy about the new arrivals, anti- 
Semitism was commonplace and Jewish workers 
were exploited even by their own Landsleit (people 
from their own hometowns) who might happen to 
be their landlords or employers. Socialists and 
anarchists, certainly betore the First World War, had 
fertile ground on which to work in the East End of 
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The earliest Jewish trade union in the East End began in 
the 1870s, but it was not until 1912 that a major strike 
could be organized. The whole clothing industry was 
brought to a standstill and significant improvements in 
working conditions were won. 
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Jewish protest against Polish pogroms, 26 June 1919. 


London. They were not always successful, their 
organizations and newspapers came and went, but 
they provided ideas, information and sometimes 
leadership for many people desperately trying to 
improve their conditions and create a better society. 

Ben Goldstein’s father was a radical who made the 
ultimate sacrifice: “My father was an anarcho- 
syndicalist. There was some kind of organization in 
London which he was a member of before 1917. He 
and his brother came from Lithuania. One was 
politically active and the other was just the opposite. 
He was a capitalist. But they were orphans and they 
were very close. 

“My uncle was already married but my father met 
my mother here. Then there was the revolution in 
Russia and there was a considerable amount of non- 
communist activity in Russia at the time. There were 
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plenty of other parties active at the time; including 
the anarcho-syndicalists. My father formed the idea 
that the day had dawned. Why should he stay in 
Britain when times were pretty tough? He’d go back 
to Russia and take his wife and child with him once 
he had got settled. When he got back there the 
Kerensky revolution had just occurred, but then the 
situation deteriorated, with the civil war and the war 
of intervention. The country was reduced to an 
absolute shambles. My father was in the Ukraine, 
which was the richest part and people were dying by 
the million of famine. He had made contact with my 
mother’s family in the Ukraine. My aunt told us 
about him, when she came later to this country; how 
he had given his last crust of bread to a woman with 
a child. And that was it. That was the end of him. His 
brother had been as mad as hell when he knew that he 
was going, because he knew quite well what would 
happen. He saw him as a starry-eyed idealist, and he 
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was as mad as hell, particularly with my mother. My 
father had asked my mother whether he could go. 
She was in hospital with me. She said that she knew 
he was mad to go back but she said yes.” 

Most Jewish people, without a doubt, were trying 
to get on and get out. Self-motivation was 
important. For many, the answer was to set up in 
business, as Sam Kodish explains, recalling the time 
about 1910: “My mother opened a little front 
window selling sweets and then my father found it 
very difficult to make a living so he went out with 
my brother selling fruit, going round the streets. He 
kept on with that regularly. He saw that as a better 
proposition than being a porter. . . . Then, after some 
years, he opened a little fruit shop. The house had a 
small side entrance. Instead of his pushing the 
barrow, he bought a donkey and he went round the 
Hackney area and he built up a regular run. Then he 
had to get a stable for the donkey which he couldn't 
afford, so in the side entrance of the house he made a 
shed. That saved him money. Then he started to sell 
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fish and he went round with the fish and the fruit to 
make ends meet. . . . When I eft school I went as a 
cabinet maker and I used to get 7/6d a week. That 
wasn't good enough. I never liked it so I went in with 
the fruit business with my parents. We were 
struggling for our lives. My people moved out of 
Corbetts Court, took their fruit shop with them and 
left a fruit shop with me, or what was left of it and I 
built it up and after a number of years I eventually 
had a fruit shop there with a stall outside. . ." 

Sam Kodish's parents, as well as setting up in 
business, chose to move out of the East End, with 
Sam eventually following them to Hackney. At first, 
only very few people moved out, but as new 
communities began to establish themselves in places 
like Stamford Hill and Golders Green, and as 
people's incomes increased, so more and more 
followed. 

Today there are very few Jewish people living in 
the East End of London, Strangeways in Manchester 
and Chapeltown in Leeds. 


[6] 


Belief 
and Practice 


We have looked at the social history of the Jewish 
community. It is now time to turn our attention to 
the religious side of Jewish life — beliefs, rituals and 
customs and places of worship. What are the basic 
beliefs of Judaism? Our answers depend very much 
on which Jewish people we talk to. As with most 
religions, there are a range of different 
interpretations, but each is quite clearly Jewish. Our 
three families help to explain. 


God 

A belief in God is fundamental to the thinking of 
most Jewish people. However, if for practising Jews 
the existence of God is taken for granted, there is still 
debate about the nature of God, and attitudes differ. 

The Levy family are Orthodox. They come from 
that tradition within the Jewish community — 
probably representing the majority — for whom the 
existence of God is taken for granted, but who are 
still prepared to ask some questions. 

Barbara Levy: “I believe in God, but I ask myself 
a lot of questions as to why I believe in him. Perhaps 
it is simply a fear of not believing and a need to hope 
there is something better to reach for, but nobody 
can answer me, nobody can tell me ‘There is no 
God! Thus I believe in God but maybe my reasons 
for doing so are not the right ones and perhaps my 
opinions will alter as I mature. ” 

Sidney: “When I was younger I tended to ke 
agnostic — I didn’t know. Now I feel that there is 
something —I hope there is something which is better 
than the human being. Scientifically a man is not 
capable of making something from nothing. If you 
ask the question, ‘Who put him there?’ or ‘Where did 
he come from"?', that is the end of the argument." 


For the Telsners, the position is quite different. 
They are Hasidic, "Torah-True" Jews — a minority 
within the community, but an important minority. 

Zvi: “Belief in God can be broken down into two 
levels. The first level is through logic and 
understanding, an awareness of God which can be 
grasped by the human mind. The second level is 
faith, a belief that everything that has happened and 

^will happen is part of a grand master-plan of God. 
This faith gives us a meaningful direction in 
everything that we do. The cosmos, humanity and 
man in the street, every action has a purpose and 
reason. Our faith is strong, all embracing, yet 
capable of co-existing with serious intellectual 
enquiry into the nature of reality.” 

The Teachers, from a Progressive standpoint, 
approach the subject somiewhat differently. Marilyn: 
"The abstractness of a single deity is for me a 
fundamental part of Judaism, which is why I feel I 
can identify with Judaism in a way that I can't 
identify with any other religion. I see God in a totally 
abstract way — indefinable. Something must exist 
which I can't explain, but I don't see God as a person 
who really listens to people's prayers — if that is the 
way people see God." 

Ken: "Judaism doesn't insist that you believe in 
God. It doesn't have a dogma as Christianity does 
but it is difficult to be Jewish if you don't believe. 
Judaism adds a dimension to life which I don't think 
you would find anywhere else . . . the moral and 
ethical values of Judaism or the prophetic values 
which are particularly significant to me." 


The Torah and Jewish Law 
The history of the Jewish people stretches back over 
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The London Beth Din, 1920s. “Beth Din” is Hebrew for 
“House of Judgement”. It is a rabbinical court which 
decides on all matters of Jewish law. 


four thousand years. The stories of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob are generally well-known, as is the story of 
the Israelites’ flight from slavery in Egypt, forty 
years wandering in the desert and then the conquest 
of the “land flowing with milk and honey”. Jewish 
people today base their way of life on the precepts 
that were laid down thousands of years ago. 

The fundamental teachings of Judaism are to be 
found in the Torah — which consists of the Five 
Books of Moses (Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers and Deuteronomy) - the Prophets and the 
Writings. There are twenty-four books in all which 
together are known as the Tanach. It is both a 
historical record (of sorts) of the Jewish people and 
also a “God-given” guide to how to live a 
meaningful life. 

Once the Bible became a written document, it was 
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subject to explanation and interpretation. These 
interpretations were at first not written down, but 
part of an oral tradition handed down by word of 
mouth from teacher to pupil, from generation to 
generation. After the destruction of the Second 
Temple (70 CE), the oral interpretations were 
written down in a collection called the Mishnah. The 
interpretations of the next 300 years or so were then 
written down to form the Gemara. Together, the 
Mishnah and the Gemara make up what is known as 
the Talmud. The Talmud represents the adaptations 
of the basic laws by the rabbis of the post-Biblical 
period. 

If you are interested in the early history of the 
Jewish people and in the creation of the Bible and the 
Talmud, some books are recommended on page 69. 

Hillel, a famous Jewish interpreter of the Bible in 
the first century BCE, said: “Do not do unto others 
what you do not wish to be done unto yourself. That 
is the entire Torah. The rest is commentary.” 

How do our three families interpret Jewish law for 


their own lives here and now in the twentieth 
century? 

Zvi Telsner explains his ideas further: “You start 
off with the base of Torah-True Jewry and then 
within that there is an investigation and learning, 
mystical and cabbalistic, to understand more about 
the spiritual nature of the universe. This is done 
through study, prayer and mitzvot (duties). The 
Lubavitch way of life is just a continuation of ideas 
that one has studied. Every good act that we do is 
something important, we might not do anything 
more, but that act at the moment is something 


For Jewish people like Ken and Marilyn Teacher, 
whose outlook is Progressive, interpretation of 
Jewish law is quite different. For them it is a question 
of choosing the relevant codes of behaviour. 


A warning notice. The name of the offending stallholder 
would have been filled in in the space provided. For most 
immigrant families, kosher food was an important part of 
their life-style (and this still applies today). 


eternal, something holy, because it is a 
commandment from God.” 

The Cabbala is a mystical stream within Judaism, 
strong within the Hasidic tradition. In seeking a 
profound contact between man and God, it seeks 
hidden meanings in permutations and combinations 
of Hebrew letters and has a strong messianic flavour. 

Miriam Telsner talks about the way Hasidic ideas 
are put into practice: “So long as it’s in the law then 
we do it. There are Halakhic books on what you may 
do and what you may not do... . We don't stop ~ 
being Jewish and doing our things because we go selling meat on a Stall in Wentworth Street, 
into the outside world. Judaism is a full-time DOES NOT HOLD the LICENSE of the Board 
experience. We are given a clear-cut way of how to: and that all Meat, &c., sold by him is according 
act in every facet of life — whether it is what to eat, to Jewish Law Trita (حدود)‎ and prohibited to 
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special ritual to cleanse ourselves — not physically but 
spiritually — from the night. Then we say certain 
prayers thanking God for waking us up. It all takes a 
minute. For the children already it's like part of their 
life. A man wears his skull-cap and men go to pray. 
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Ken explains: “I accept a Progressive 
interpretation of Judaism, rather than an orthodox, 
for the same reason that I find Judaism more 
acceptable than other religions. I find it 
unacceptable to say that the whole of Jewish ethics, 
practice and law was given on one occasion to Jews at 
Mount Sinai and that that was the one and only 
revelation of God and that everything else was an 
expansion of that. The Bible was compiled by people 
and they made appropriate choices of what went into 
the Bible and what didn’t. They were obviously very 
learned people at that time. It was in the end a human 
decision of what was important and what was not 
important. I just can’t accept the orthodox belief that 
every word in the Bible is a hundred per cent valid 
and will be for all time — and that every word is 
equally as important as all other words. I think that 
one should examine the Bible and other works 
critically, bearing in mind the time when they were 
written, the circumstances under which they were 
written and sometimes the reasons for which they 
were written — and, as a result of that interpretation, 
apply them to today's situation." 

Marilyn talks about the way she puts her Judaism 
into practice: "I see a lot of people who think of 
themselves as being Jewish, to whom Judaism 1s no 
more than keeping to a diet and has no more meaning 
atall....Tohavesome set of rules and standards that 
you can identify yourself as being part of is, I think, 
very helpful. We do light candles on Friday night and 
have Kiddush (Ceremonial Blessing), keep the 
festivals and observe many home customs, but we 
don’t keep strictly to the food laws at all. We do not 
have forbidden foods such as pig meat or shell fish in 
the house, more for reasons of custom and health 
than from religious principle. When we are out we 
try to avoid eating them unless this would involve 
making undue difficulties for a non-Jewish friend 
entertaining us. Also, we encourage the children to 
observe this. I feel that consideration for others is a 
more important concept inherent in Judaism than 
whether or not one eats a certain type of food. In 
today’s world I believe it is important that Jews mix 
with non-Jews as fully as possible, although by 
mixing I do not mean assimilation. Unless we are 
prepared to do this, Jewish values are likely to have 
little influence on society in general. I personally 
don’t see any value nowadays in having kosher 
meat.” 
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Whitechapel, April 1952. Specially trained butchers 
prepared kosher meat. 


The Levy family, while they would be the first to 
admit that they do not obey all of the regulations, 
nonetheless stick rigidly to certain rules which they 
regard as fundamental to their way of life. As we saw 
on page 6, for them it is a question of both emotional 
commitment and convenience in the context of the 
modern world. 

For instance, Jewish dietary law stipulates that 
meat and milk foods should not be eaten together. 
Cutlery for meat and cutlery for milk are therefore 
kept separate. Sidney Levy comments: “It is a mild 
discipline keeping one set of cutlery from another set 
of cutlery. There is a basic reason for it which isn’t 
terribly realistic. Somewhere in the Bible it states 
that it would seem wrong to soak the meat of a calf 
in the milk of its mother. That is only the Bible 
reason. . . . The Jewish religion is based a lot on good 
health. The fact that we are still here suggests that the 


Jewish way of life is clean and based on certain 
hygienic habits. . .” 


Family Life 

Traditional Jewish ideas on how people should live 
include a strong regard for family life. The family is 
central to many customs and practices. Rabbis speak 
from the pulpit on the sanctity of marriage. One of 
the Ten Commandments is to “Honour your father 
and your mother.” Indeed, the preservation of the 
Jewish people is seen in terms of the preservation of 
family life. 

Certainly, throughout Jewish history, the family 
has been an important economic and social unit, with 
its members relying on one another for physical 
survival and support, as well as religious comfort, in 
the face of an often hostile environment. 

In the modern world Jewish family life is still 
strong, but there are many changes. With 
assimilation into the wider community, Judaism is 
having to come to terms with a much higher divorce 
rate, single parents and some younger Jewish people 
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"The Levy family keep separate cutl 
Miriam Telsner with one of her children at work in the dishes. 
kitchen. 


A wedding in the 1920s. 


who still wish to be Jewish but who see positive 
reasons for remaining single and not living in the 
traditional way. There are also a small number of 
Jewish lesbians struggling in the face of opposition to 
preserve their Jewish identity. 


The Roles of Men and Women 

Jewish law is quite clear on the roles of the man and 
woman within the family. The man is the head of the 
household. It is he who goes to the synagogue to 
pray, and it is he who performs the most important 
mitzvot or duties. The woman, on the other hand, is 
in charge of the household and has particular 
responsibility for the children and for maintaining 
the dietary laws. 

Orthodox Jewish men still include in their 
morning prayers the words, "Blessed art Thou, O 
Lord our God, King of the universe, who has not 
made me a woman." 

In present-day society as a whole, while there is 
still discrimination against women, ideas of equality 
are beginning to take hold, and women are asserting 
themselves to improve their situation. 

In the face of these pressures for equality, how do 
our three families see themselves? 

Barbara Levy, in her twenties, is very positive 
about family life and her own family in particular: 
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ite Jewish religion may be paralleled with the 


Italian or European way of life. Abroad, Grandma 
and Grandpa and Co. accompany the family at ali 
times. To me, I havea family with a similar ideology ۰ 
to this. I enjoy a happy, healthy relationship with my 
parents — this is very, very important to me. It’s a 
shame that more people aren’t concerned about 
keeping their Judaism alive, if only because it proves 
to provide a healthy family atmosphere, as I know it 
does for me.” 

Her father explains his ideas: “In the synagogue 
the women are segregated. They are usually in the 
balcony. They take very little part in the service. I 
don’t think it’s a good thing. In the home the Jewish 
woman is foremost, not the man. She is responsible 
for keeping the house kosher, buying the kosher 
food, keeping the utensils separate. It seems to work 
OK.” 

Miriam Telsner defends the traditional view: “I 
put it this way. Just as there is a brain and a heart, no- 
one will ever tell you that one is more important than 
the other. Women are not inferior. It’s just that they 
have a different role to keep. Men have their role to 
keep, women have their role to keep. Which is more 
important, one cannot say. In today’s feminist world 
I claim that they are the ones at fault because they are 
making the men more important. They want to be 
more like the men, showing that the men are more 
important. But I don’t have to show that men are 


The marriage abstract of the author's grandparents. 


more important because I’m just as important as they 
are. We've got different functions, yes. But I 
wouldn'tsay the man's function is more important." 

The Teachers look for a greater degree of equality, 
but even for them the traditional attitudes linger on. 

Ken: "Progressive Judaism treats women as 
equally as it is possible to do and women take part in 
services as men do. They sit together and a woman is 
equal to a man.” 

Marilyn: ^My personal opinions are in some 
senses irrational. I personally would not open the ark 
even if asked to do so. I would not carry the Sefer 
Torah [the scrolls]. I am certainly happy with the 
way one is able to take part in a Progressive service as 
part of a family unit." 


The Synagogue 
In the last hundred years the role ofthe synagogue in 
Jewish life has changed and changed again. A 


synagogue is a building for Jewish public prayer. 

When the immigrants from Eastern Europe 
arrived in Britain they brought with them their own 
institutions, including the chevrot. The cost of joining 
one of the large established synagogues was high 
and, anyway, the immigrants preferred to meet and 
pray amongst themselves. 

Beatrice Potter made a survey of the Jewish 
community in the East End and wrote about the 
chevrot, in 1892: "For the East End Jews of the 
working class rarely attend the larger synagogues 
(except on the Day of Atonement), and most 
assuredly they are not seat-holders. For the most part 
the  religious-minded form themselves into 
associations (Chevras), which combine the functions 
of a benefit club for death, sickness, and the solemn 
rites of mourning with that of public worship and the 
study of the Talmud. Thirty or forty of these 
Chevras are scattered throughout the Jewish 
quarters; they are of varying size as congregations, of 
different degrees of solvency as friendly societies, 
and of doubtful comfort and sanitation as places of 

-public worship. Usually each Chevras is named after 
the town or district in Russia or Poland from which 
the majority of its members have emigrated: it is, in 
fact, from old associations - from ties of relationship 
or friendship, or, at least, from the memory of a 
common home - that the new association springs." 

The Anglo-Jewish community, the pillars of the 
United Synagogue movement, were anxious that 
the chevrot did not -maintain too great an 
independence. Some of the more sympathetic and 
shrewd Anglo-Jews, led by Sir Samuel Montague, 
themselves helped to set up the Federation of 
Synagogues, an organization, distinct from the 
United Synagogue movement, which attempted to 
bring the chevrot under one banner. The Federation 
was seen to serve two functions: to stop any major 
breakaway from Anglo-Jewish influence and to 
counter the influence of the radicals. As one leader of 
the Federation movement put it, “The influence of a 
few atheists over Jewish working men can no longer 
be ignored.” 

The chevrot provided a social as well as a religious 
centre for Jewish men. But as they disappeared or 
merged to form larger synagogues, the religious 
function became paramount. As Jewish people 
became assimilated into British society, so the 
synagogue became the place to go to pray — for most, 
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only on the more important occasions, such as on the 
High Holidays or for a wedding or Barmitzvah 
ceremony. To some extent, this is still true today. 
However, the last few years have seen the re- 
emergence of the synagogue as a social and cultural 
centre as well as a place of worship. Many 
synagogues now provide youth clubs, an array of 
other societies, as well as the religion school. 


Prayer 

The synagogue is primarily a house of prayer, but 
not all prayers are made within the walls of the 
synagogue. Praying is central to Jewish experience. 
Many, if not most prayers are made in the home, or 
even walking down the street. 

Prayer can be seen as a way of coming to grips 
with a complex and bewildering world. Many 
people pray to God in an attempt to change 
circumstances. Others pray in thanksgiving; others 


Praying together, 1930s. 


pray for comfort. Our three families give us some 
clues. 

Barbara Levy: “I pray every night to myself — the 
Shema [an important prayer proclaiming the 
absolute unity of God]. Then I say, Make sure Mum 
and Dad and all my friends and relatives are healthy 
and happy. I pray to myself, in my mind. That is far 
deeper for me than going into shool [synagogue] 
with a prayer book, though I enjoy reading Hebrew 
and listening to it because it is a very pretty language. 
Prayer at the end of the day is far more personal.” 

Sheila: “I make the first prayer over the Shabbas 
candles and then I have a run round of the problems 
, . . people that we are close with, or my auntie if she 
is not well. l'Il say, generally, Keep everybody well, 
and sometimes I haven’t got any problems so I say 
thankyou. But I don't pray daily unless I’m agitated 
about something that is very important. When we 
say prayers once a year for dead parents, the Hebrew 
doesn’t mean anything to me. I have to read it in 
English and it still doesn’t do a great deal for me.” 

Brian Levy explains how prayer can change the 
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Hear, O Israel: the Lord is our 
God, the Lord is Onc. 

We praise his name, whose 
glorious kingdom is for ever and 
ever. 


All reading 


And you shall love the Lord 
your God with all your heart, 
with all your soul, and with all 
your might. 

And these words, which I 
command you this day, shall be 
upon your heart; and you shall 
teach them diligently to your 
children, and you shall talk of 
them when you sit in your house, 
and when you walk by the way, 
and when you lie down, and when 
you rise up. And you shall bind 
them as a sign upon your hand, 
and they shall be like frontlcts 
between your eyes. And you shall 
write them on the doorposts of 
your house, and upon your gates. 
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The Shema. 


atmosphere of a situation: “Prayer is something 
special. When I gave one of my Rabbi friends a lift 
back from Leeds he said to me, ‘Do you mind if I say 
a prayer for a safe journey home?’ When he said the 
prayer the atmosphere was tremendous. I had my 
cousin in the back and she felt the same way. 
Something crept into the car and we all knew we 
would have a safe journey home.” 

Zvi Telsner describes the Hasidic attitude towards 
prayer: “The purpose of prayer is the realization of 
Godliness. Then there is the beseeching — asking God 
for his help. Everything that we have — the only way 
that we are going to get it is if God wants us to have 
it. .. . Prayer is a realization of the situation as it is — 
realizing the greatness of God and the pettiness of 
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man. Prayer helps us to become spiritually aware and 
sensitive." 

Ken Teacher sees prayer in a quite different way: 
"Prayer is something that is personal and different 
for everybody. I don't feel a need for regular prayer 
for my own sake, although I think that when 
someone has a strong emotional experience — 
whatever it is — there is a tendency to say a prayer, 
whether it is a good or bad experience. Generally 
speaking, I don't see myself that I benefit from 
prayer except that it 1s an hour or two spent apart 
from the everyday world. It allows time for 
contemplation and creates a calming influence, but 
that really is not saying a lot. That can be found 
elsewhere. 

"However, I do think that praying is important in 
that for some people, it is useful and if you are going 
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to pray, it is much more supportive if you do it ina 
group. I’m quite prepared to join in communal 
worship and willingly do so, but personally find 
many prayers unsatisfactory. Perhaps, though, 
when you are reading the prayers, it does give you an 
opportunity to think again about the ethics and 
principles and morals of life.” 


A rabbi from Israel addresses a gathering of Hasidic 
Jews in Stamford Hill. 


Zvi Telsner in study. 


Bringing Judaism to Life — 
Shabbat and the Festivals 


For Jewish people the celebration of Shabbat and the 
festivals brings their Judaism to life. The festivals 
have their roots deep in Jewish history and each often 
has more than one significance. The festivals are rich 
in symbolism and many commemorate a 
particularly important event in Jewish history. 


Shabbat, the Day of Rest 

Miriam Telsner: “Shabbat is a time when the world 
is at peace. We try to make peace with ourselves. In 
today’s society most people don’t sit down as a 
whole family, but we do. We have time with the 
children. The beauty of Shabbat is that you find 
yourself — you have time for yourself and your 
family. The family goes out to pray in the 
synagogue. You can express yourself a little bit. 
You're not just rush, rush, rush all the day. You 
forget about the worries of the world. You've got 
one day for yourself and for God." 

"Shabbat" is a Hebrew word which means "to 
cease from work". Shabbat is therefore a day of rest, 
observed weekly from just before sunset on Friday 
until after nightfall on Saturday. But, as Miriam 
implies, it is more than that. It is also a day of 
refreshment, a day of tranquillity and a day for 
yourself and your family. 

Not all Jewish people today observe the rules of 
Shabbat, to stop work, observe the rituals and go to 
synagogue. Many more did so amongst the 
immigrants from Eastern Europe — so much so that 
many found problems in working for non-Jewish 
(and sometimes even for Jewish) firms, for whom 
Saturday was a normal workday. For this reason, the 
Sabbath Observance Employment Bureau was set 
up in 1908, which attempted to secure the rights of 


Observant Jews to preserve their day of rest without 
having to lose their jobs. 

The Sabbath Observance Employment Bureau's 
Report for the year 1935 began: "During the year 
under review the Bureau reached its semi-Jubilee. A 
review of the work accomplished by the small army 
of zealous men and women, both honorary and paid, 
during that period, shows that the Bureau has, in 
^spite of many difficulties (not the least being the 
indifference of a vast number of people towards 
Sabbath Observance, and the meagre support the 
Bureau has received from our religious and 
Communal bodies), succeeded in finding between 
four and five hundred situations a year for people 
anxious to observe the Sabbath. 

"The Shops Sunday (Trading Restrictions) Bill, is 
at the time of writing under consideration by the 
House of Commons. The Promoters ofthe Bill have 
been urged to allow observant Jews who close their 
businesses on Friday night and Sabbath, on the 
Holydays and preceding evenings, to open all day 
Sunday. In the event of such a concession being 
denied, many observant employers would be faced 
with the dilemma of sacrificing their economic 
existence or opening their shops on Saturday, when 
a large number of observant employees would be 
thrown out ofemployment. It is earnestly hoped that 
the representations that are being made will have the 
desired effect." 

Most Jewish families, even if they do not strictly 
observe the Shabbat regulations, light candles on 
Friday night. As Sheila Levy says: *On Friday night 
we light the candles and we have our bits and pieces 
of nosh and we have our shabbas dinner. . . . We all 
sit down and eat together. Other than that, we've 
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Mrs Levy saying prayers on Friday evening over the 
Shabbas candles. The rîmimum number of candles lit is 
two, and they are supposed to symbolize the commands 
to “Remember” and to “Observe” Shabbat. 


broken away from it. However, the family do not go 
out.” 

For many, the lighting of candles on a Friday 
evening is a powerful cultural event which binds 
individuals and families to a Jewish way of life. A 
Jewish identity is maintained, even if the Saturday is 
spent shopping or going out to a football match. 

In a traditional household, Friday evening or the 
eve of Shabbat involves not just the lighting of 
candles but the setting of a table which includes 
loaves of special bread called chalah and Kiddush 
wine. The rest of Shabbat is a day during which 
creative work is not done. 

For Zvi Telsner: “Shabbat contains two elements. 
First, we participate in many physical and spiritual 
activities. Second, in order to be sure of a conducive 
atmosphere and success of all these acts, the Torah 
commanded us to refrain from any new creative acts. 
Therefore, electricity, cooking, sewing are 
forbidden. However, the actual lights or objects can 
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Ken Teacher on Friday night. On the table are the 
candles, the special loaf and the Kiddush wine. 


be used, as long as you’re not directly involved. You 
can have pleasure from anything that exists in the 
world on Shabbat, as long as you are not directly 
involved. If there is a light on, it can be on. You can 
have the heating on. You can have the air- 
conditioning on.” 

For Ken Teacher too, Shabbat is a day of rest and 
relaxation, but he is prepared to make his own 
judgement about what can and cannot be done, 
rather than follow pre-ordained prohibitions. “If 
you follow the Ten Commandments it says that you 
shan't work on the Sabbath day. What is work has 
been the subject of lengthy debates and has 
developed over the years within the Orthodox 
community, until it has reached quite ridiculous 
proportions. There is nothing in the Bible to say that 
you shall not use transport to the place of worship. It 
is just a more recent interpretation of what work 
means. I would find it much more work to walk to 
the synagogue than I would to drive the car. I would 
find it more work to go out and find somebody to 


SABBATH KIDDUSH 


We praise You, O Lord our 
God, King of the universe, 
Creator of the fruit of the vine. 


We praise You, O Lord our 
God, King of the universe. 
You have sanctified us by 
Your commandments, and 
taken delight in us. In Your 
love and favour You have 
made Your holy Sabbath our 
heritage. It is a token of Your 
dominion over creation, our 
foremost day of public wor- 
ship, and a memorial of the 
Exodus from Egypt. You have 
chosen us and called us to be 
a holy people, and in Your 
love and favour nave given us 
the Sabbath day as a sacred 
inheritance. 

We praise You, O Lord, 
who hallow the Sabbath. 


The Sabbath Kiddush prayer, recited in the synogogue. 


turn the lights on here than it would be for me to 
operate a switch. My view of the Sabbath is that it 
should be a day of rest and relaxation, a day of joy 
and a day for forgetting the cares of the rest of the 
week. But it shouldn't be hide-bound by a vast 
number of restrictions. If you are somebody who 
works at a desk all week long and you get out into the 
garden to do a bit of digging, I think it is pretty 
restful. I’m quite happy to do that on the Sabbath. 
However, if my job was gardening, that's the last 
thing 1 would want to do!" 


The Jewish Calendar 

The calendar as we know it, with 365 days in a year, 
is solar: it is calculated according to the time it takes 
for the earth to travel round the sun. The Jewish 
calendar is lunar. It is calculated according to the time 
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it takes the moon to travel round the earth. Each 
month is either 29 or 30 days and the lunar year is 
approximately 354 days long. As this is short of the 
solar year, an extra month is put into the lunar year 
every few years. If this were not done, festivals 
would gradually move seasons. For example, a 
spring festival would eventually move back into 
winter. A Jewish leap year is one which includes a 
whole extra month. 


Pesach 
Many festivals have a number of origins and Pesach, 
or Passover, is no exception. It began probably as an 
ancient spring festival, to celebrate the rebirth of 
nature. Later, it became a celebration of the exodus 
of the Jewish people from slavery in Egypt. Pesach is 
kept for eight days (seven days in the Progressive 
synagogues). 

The notion of liberation is a very strong part ofthe 
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Month Festivals 


Nisan (March and April) Fast of Firstborn 

Pesach 

Beginning of the counting of the Omer 
Iyyar (April-May) 33rd of the Omer (Lag Ba’Omer) 
Sivan (May-June) Shavuot (Feast of weeks) 


Tammuz (June-July) 

Av (July-August) Tisha B’Av. Fast on 9th day of Av commemorating the 
destruction of the First and Second Temples. 

Elul (August-September) 

Tishri (September-October) Rosh Hashanah (New Year) 
Yom Kippur (Day of Atonement) 
Beginning of Sukkot (Feast of Tabernacles) 

Cheshvan (October-November) 

Kislev (November-December) Beginning of Chanukah 

Tevet (December-January) 

Shevat (January-February) Tu B’Shevat (New Year for Trees) 

Adar (February-March) Purim 


In a leap year the extra month is called Adar Sheni or the Second Adar. 


Ee SD: Pesach tradition. A London rabbi, Rabbi Bernard‏ ت یل قاط د رت 


Hooker, explored the idea of Pesach and liberation in 
an article written in the 1983 bulletin of the North 
London Progressive Synagogue. It was entitled 
"Food for Thought": 

“Pesach is the Festival of Freedom. It recalls the 
redemption of our ancestors from slavery in Egypt, 
and it looks forward to the redemption of all 
mankind. It is truly the Festival of LLBERATION. 

“- LIBERATION means having regular 
stimulating employment which gives adequate 
wages to provide a satisfactory standard of living. 

“— LIBERATION means being able to embrace a 
religious belief which harms nobody and which 
suffers no persecution from others. 

“— LIBERATION means being able to propagate 
a political theory and programme which seeks to 
persuade by argument rather than by force. 

“— LIBERATION means the release of all 
political and religious prisoners and the acceptance of 
an international code of Justice defining crimes 
against the individual, the state and humanity. 

“— LIBERATION means practical and positive 
reformative treatment for those in our society who 
are criminals or psychopaths. 
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“— LIBERATION means the acceptance of all 
human beings for their inherent worth, independent 
of race, colour or creed. 

“~ LIBERATION means the universal simult- 
aneous rejection by all Governments of “weapons of 
war”. 

"— LIBERATION means the distribution of the 
world’s food resources to ensure that nobody ever 
goes to bed hungry or undernourished. 

“— LIBERATION means walking anywhere at 
any time of the day or night without fear. 

“= LIBERATION means freeing the body and 
the soul from the shackles which Man has placed 
upon them. 

“No doubt you will say, “It sounds Messianic!” 
My answer is “Yes!” That is why we have the “Cup 
of Elijah” at our Seder table. Pesach is a Messianic 
Festival.” 

Rabbi Hooker gives a significance for today to a 
festival which is thousands of years old and steeped 
in symbolic custom and practice. 

Before Pesach, both in Orthodox households and 


in many non-Orthodox homes, leavened substances ~ 


or chametz are removed. Matzot or unleavened bread 
is eaten in the home and only food specially kosher 
for Pesach can be eaten. A feature of Pesach is the 
Seder night, during which the whole family reads the 
Haggadah, a narrative which relates the history of 
the exodus from Egypt. A Seder meal is eaten 
halfway through the ceremony. 

Miriam and Zvi Telsner describe how Pesach is 


Zvi: “Nowadays there are people who have a 
separate complete Pesach kitchen. They can lock up 
their own kitchen and just go into another. One of 
the beauties of Jewish life is that we can adapt 
modern-day techniques to our Torah. For Pesach we 
can use new innovations such as separate kitchens, 
modern cooking facilities and at the same time fulfil 
all the laws.” 

Miriam: “Passover is a beautiful holiday. We 
always say, ‘Why is it only eight days?’ You may say 
it is hard work, but the kids enjoy it. Especially for 
the children the Seder night is a special night.” 


The Symbols of Pesach 
The Seder dish consists of: 


The Egg: Hard-boiled, slightly roasted. 

The Shankbone: Roasted bone, representing the 
Paschal (sacrificial) lamb. 

Bitter herbs: Horse radish, symbolizing bitterness of 
Egyptian bondage. 

Charoset: Mixture of apples, nuts, cinnamon and 
wine, supposed to represent mortar mixture used by 
slaves in Egypt. 

Karpass: Usually parsley dipped into salt water. 

Salt water: Represents tears shed by slaves in Egypt. 

The three Matzot: Could represent three sections of 
Jewish people, Priests, Levites and Israelites. 

Four cups of Wine: Four expressions of redemption 
mentioned in the Bible. 

The Cup of Elijah: Extra cup for the prophet Elijah. 


celebrated in an Orthodox home today. Miriam: The door is opened for him. In Jewish tradition, he 
“The basic concept of Pesach is that we get rid of heralds the Messiah and a future period of freedom 
chametz which is leaven. In a physical sense, leavenis and peace. 

bread, cake and yeast. For a Jewish housewife,  Afikoman: Final piece of Matza eaten at end of Seder 
Pesach is the most gruelling time of the year because to symbolize the last meal (Paschal lamb) eaten in a 
it doesn’t just start one day before. I think about hurry before the Exodus. The Afikoman is hidden 
Pesach in February. Some people start even weeks for the children to find, to keep up their interest 
before. You clean every part of the house. That through the Seder. 

means that every piece of clothing is checked. As the 

weeks come closer and closer to Passover and one The High Holidays 

gets into the kitchen, one gets rid ofeverything. You (Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur) 

lock up certain things in certain cupboards. A few Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur are quite different 
days before Passover, so long as one is not eating any from the other Jewish festivals. They are not 
more chametz in the house, one changes cutlery and concerned with nature, nor are they joyous. They are 
crockery. One koshers the sink with boiling water to do with deep and serious religious feelings. The 
and covers every single surface. I will not put down High Holidays are the time of year when most 
a piece of Pesach food on a cupboard that has not Jewish people go to the synagogue and take some 
been covered.” active part in the religion. 
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Rosh Hashanah or the New Year is supposed to 
bring the individual before God and during this time 
people look to their sins, to repentance and to how to 
live on earth. The festival is observed for two days 
(one day for Progressive synagogues). Apart from 
the New Year, it has three other names: 


The Day of Judgement: A day for self-examination 
when our consciences are laid bare before God who 
judges each one of us. 

The Day of Memorial: God is supposed to remember 
every living creature on this day. 

The Day of Sounding the Shofar: The Shofar is a ram’s 
horn which is blown in the synagogue. It symbolizes 
the solemn nature of the festival, and heralds a 
spiritual renewal. 


Rosh Hashanah begins a period of Ten Days of 
Penitence, which has its climax on the tenth day — 
Yom Kippur, or the Day of Atonement. 

Zvi Telsner explains the ways of Hasidic Jews 
during this time: "These are days of record-taking, 
searching for ways to improve ourselves, as Jews and 
as human beings. We have many different customs. 
One in particular is called Kaporat where a fish or 
chicken or money is given as charity to poor people. 
By doing this we are asking God that whatever 
judgement was passed doWn it should be exchanged 
for better. Through all of these customs we accept a 
resolution to improve ourselves completely. We 
immerse ourselves in a Mikvah (ritual bath) 
symbolizing our total subjugation to God. Then 
there is a special blessing that one bestows upon the 
children the night before the services begin. We then 


1936. A Jewish New Year ceremony at Tower Reach. 


go to shool for the main part of the day, praying and 
reading the law and the prophets and repenting 
truly." 

The Day of Atonement is a time of confession and 
repentance. To make it even more solemn, it is a 
period of fasting. The fast begins in the evening at 
sunset and ends at nightfall on the next day. (The 
Jewish day runs from evening to evening.) The 
evening service of the Day of Atonement is called 
Kol Nidrei (“all our vows") and is very moving. In 
the morning people return to the synagogue and 
spend much of the day there. There are four more 
services — Morning, Additional, Afternoon and 
Neilah (*closure"). 

The Levy family describe what the festival means 
for many Jewish people in modern-day life. Sheila: “I 
like Kol Nidrei night and I like it now that the kids 
are old enough and we can all go together and I like 
the hush in-the synagogue.” 

Brian: “When I’m in shool and fasting, I don’t 
relate what I do to past history. I just try not to think 
about food. At the time I’m not really thinking about 
what I should be thinking about. I’m just abiding by 
the rules. Judaism has a certain amount of rules. If 
you don’t comply with them, it ceases to be 
Judaism.” 

Sheila: “The kids used to ask why we do it, but at 
the end of the day, if you have fasted, you have got 
control over yourself and that isn’t a bad thing.” 


Succot: Feast of Tabernacles 
Succot, like Pesach, is an ancient agricultural festival 
— a celebration after the gathering of the autumn 


crops. Also like Pesach, it then took on a further 
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significance, commemorating the wanderings of the 
Jewish people after the exodus from Egypt, in the 
desert, where they lived in huts or booths. The 
festival is a joyous one and lasts nine days (eight for 
Progressive Jews). 

The main feature of the festival as it is celebrated 
today is the Succah. Zvi Telsner explains: “For 
Succot you build a little hut. From the first night one 
eats all one’s major meals in the Succah. If the 
weather is warm you can do everything in the 
Succah. In this country it’s cold so we basically eat 
and study a little there. Then we have the Taking of 
the Four Kinds - the four species.” 

The Succah is usually a temporary structure built 
in the garden or even on the roof. The roof of the 
Succah is usually covered with straw or leafy 
branches, so that the sky can be seen through it. 
Some Orthodox Jewish families have the Succah in 
the roof of their house which is specially made so that 
it can be slid back and a Succah roof put up in its 
place. 

The “Four Kinds” consist of: 


The Lulav - a palm branch. 
The Etrog - citrus fruit. 
Hadasim — three myrtle twigs. 
Aravot — two willow branches. 


They are arranged together in a bouquet and waved 
in all directions. 

There is some controversy about the origin and 
significance of all these customs, but together they 
make Succot a distinctive occasion. 

The last day of the festival is called Simhat Torah 
or the Rejoicing of the Law, which celebrates the 
completion of the yearly cycle of the reading of the 
Five Books of Moses. There are processions in the 
synagogue and children are encouraged to take part, 
carrying a flag often with an apple on top. 


Purim 

Purim is a festival whose origins are obscure. It 
commemorates the rescue of Persian Jews. Haman, 
the King’s officer, plotted to kill the Jews and drew 
lots to decide on which day to kill them. (“Purim” 
means “lot”.) At first, the King agreed to the 
massacre. However, Esther, with the help of her 
uncle Mordechai, a Jewish official, became Queen 
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without telling the King that she was Jewish. She 
managed to change the King’s mind. The Jews were 
saved and Haman executed. There is considerable 
debate over whether the characters who appear in the 
story actually existed, but the festival has come to 
represent the survival of the Jewish people. 

Zvi Telsner talks about his view of Purim: “Purim 
is a day not mentioned in the Five Books of Moses. 
It happened afterwards, before the days of the 
Second Temple in Persia, where a man called Haman 
wanted to kill all the Jews in the Persian Empire of 
that time, from Ethiopia to Egypt. Mordechai and 
Esther saved them. Esther became Queen of Persia 
but did not tell the King that she was Jewish. 
Eventually Haman’s greed for power and Esther’s 
intervention brought about Haman’s execution and 
the decree was thrown out. 

“There are certain commandments that we do on 
that day. We read the Megilla which tells the story of 
Purim. One gives charity to the poor, one gives 
presents to one another and one eats a special meal. 
We have taken it further — the children dress up. You 
should see the streets of Stamford Hill on Purim!" 


Shavuot 

This "Festival of Weeks" is an ancient harvest festival 
which also commemorates the receiving of the law 
by the Jewish people at Mount Sinai. It is called the 
"Festival of Weeks" because a period of seven weeks 
is counted from Pesach to Shavuot. This time is 
called the "Counting of the Omer". 


Chanukah 

Celebrated for eight days, ^ Chanukah 
commemorates the revolt of the Jewish people in 175 
BCE against their persecution under Syrian Greek 
rule. Antiochus, in order to create for himself a 
bastion against Egypt, attempted to unify the people 
under his rule and one of his methods was to try to 
stamp out their religions. The Jews, led by members 
of the Hasmonean family, refused to accept this, 
revolted and swept Antiochus and his army from the 
country. When they recaptured the Temple, they re- 
dedicated it. Lights are lit — an extra one on each day 
of the festival — to commemorate the legend ofa flask 
of oil in the Temple lasting eight days when it should 
have lasted only for one. This was regarded as a 
miracle which allowed time for the priests to prepare 
new holy oil. 
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q 
The Teacher family celebrating Chanukah. In the l 
foreground is the Chanukiah. Barbara Levy at Chanukah 


The Sun festival, celebrated by Hasidic Jews. The rabbi in the centre of the picture is wearing t’filin or phylacteries. 


These consist of two boxes, one worn on the head and one strapped on the wrist, which contain parchments on which 
are written paragraphs from the Torah. 
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Hatched, Matched and Despatched — 
Being Jewish from Birth to Death 


Belief and religious practice contribute towards that 
almost indefinable sense of Jewish identity that we 
have tried to probe in these pages. Being Jewish is 
much more than having certain basic ideas, going to 
synagogue and celebrating the festivals. It involves a 
way of life which has an impact on people from the 
moment they are born to the moment they die. 

Being Jewish is as much to do with feelings and 
emotions as it is to do with practice; but it is the- 
practice, the ceremonies, celebrations and social 
occasions which bring those feelings and emotions to 
life. More than that, such occasions bring people 
together and create a feeling of communal identity. 

‘In this chapter we look at the social occasions 
including circumcisions, Barmitzvahs, Weddings 
and Shivas. 


Brit Milah 
David Bild took part in a circumcision ceremony in 
1979, in the parents’ home in Southgate London: 

“I was honoured to be asked to hold a baby at the 
time of his circumcision. The Mohel (a Rabbi 
religiously and medically qualified to perform this 
ritual) prepared the table with a white cloth upon 
which he placed his gleaming instrument — a special 
knife — plus gauze and antiseptic ointment. I 
remember the atmosphere surrounding this 
important event when an 8-day-old baby boy is at 
the centre of his family and friends who gather to 
share the ritual which will be his identification with 
the Jewish Faith. Although a solemn occasion, there 
was a happy feeling. The Mohel had a sense of 
humour which immediately put the family at ease — 
this ritual is not for the squeamish and the parents of 
the baby always feel apprehensive at the thought of 


their child being hurt. But it was not like that at all. 
I was told to sit on a chair, my feet resting firmly on 
the floor, a white towel was placed on my lap and 
then the baby's mother was asked to bring the baby 
into the room. He was placed on my lap, his head and 
back resting on my knees and supported by my 
thighs. I was then told to hold the baby's legs back 
and slightly outwards. This was done gently but 
firmly so that the baby felt secure during the 
circumcision and he was prevented from moving 
about. The baby showed no sign of pain or distress. 
The Mohel then recited the blessing, cut the baby's 
foreskin swiftly and with precision, pushing back the 
skin, and speedily and efficiently bound and taped 
the penis with the already prepared, sterilised gauze. 
The baby then of course cried but the Mohel quickly 
dipped his finger in a cup of wine and the moment he 
put his finger into the baby's mouth, the baby 
stopped crying. Following this, the mother fed the 
baby and the guests were given cake and wine to 
celebrate what is always regarded as a happy event, 
despite the slight trauma. I saw the baby a few days 
later — he was fine, happily kicking in his pram. I 
remember thinking that it was harder for the parents 
than the baby, but they too survived! The 
circumcision took about one minute but I felt part of 
the child's future life." . 

“Every male among you shall be circumcised. 
And you shall be circumcised in the flesh of your 
foreskin, and it shall be a token of a covenant betwixt 
Me and you. And he that is eight days old shall be 
circumcised among you, every male throughout the 
generations: ” (Genesis 17: 10-12). 

In ancient cultures Jews and non-Jews alike 
circumcised their male children. The ceremony had 
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both hygienic and religious significance. While other 
people do still circumcise their children, it has 
become a distinctive Jewish practice, with practically 
all Jewish male babies having their foreskins 
removed. It has become a symbol of Jewishness. On 
the eighth day after birth the Brit Milah — ceremony 
of circumcision - takes place. It is a ceremony that 
brings together family and friends. 

The actual ceremony is performed by a Mohel 
(circumcizer) who is specially trained. The 
ceremony used to be performed in the synagogue but 
is now more usually carried out at home or in 
hospital. 


Pidyon Haben 

If the first child born to a family is a boy, there is 
another ceremony that takes place on the thirty-first 
day of his life - the Pidyon Haben, or redemption of 
the first-born. A Cohen (someone supposed to be 
descended from the Temple priesthood) is present 
and the son is presented to him by the father. The 
father passes some silver to the Cohen and the boy is 
then given back to him. If the first-born is a girl, the 
ceremony does not take place. 


The programme from a Barmitzvah party held in London, 
in October 1982. x 


Coasts 
۸ WELCOME FROM YOUR HOST 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Proposed by Alison MacKay 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL 
Proposed by Darren Cohen 


THE BARMITZVAH 
Proposed by Darren Bloom 
Response by Neil 


Grace by Rabbi B. Hooker 


Music by 


The Paul Bailey Sound 


Toastmaster: Nigel Spencer 


All staff gratuities have been attended to 


Yetta Freeman’s first son was born in 1954: “When 
my first son was 31 days old, we followed tradition 
and had a pidyon haben at home. My father brought 
home the same Cohen who had held me as a baby. A 
Cohen, being a member of the priestly tribe, has the 
honour of holding the baby. According to custom, 
the first-born son belongs to the Temple. The Cohen 
takes the baby, then asks the father whether he 
would pay 5 shekels to get the baby back, and of 
course the proud parents pay up. I must admit I was 
sorely tempted to say that I didn’t want him back, 
but wasn’t quite brave enough. 

“A large number of family and friends came to our 
house to witness the ceremony and it seemed to be a 
good excuse to have another party. 

"Of course, the whole time this exchanging of 
baby for money took place, the baby was fast asleep. 

"NB The amount of money involved is just a 
nominal sum. The gentleman concerned said he gave 
these amounts to a charity." 


Barmitzvah 

According to Jewish tradition, at the age of thirteen 
a boy becomes a fully-fledged man, able to make his 
own decisions and required to fulfil the various 
commandments that an Orthodox Jew is supposed 
to observe. 


Menu 


Coupe Majestic 


Smoked Salmon Hors d'Oeuvres 
or Chopped Liver 


Chicken Soup with Vermicelli and Kreplach 


Roast Chicken 
Whole Beans 
Ratatouille 

Roast Potatoes 
Stuffed Neck 
Mushroom Sauce 


Cucumbers and Olives 


Baked Alaska 


Coffee Creamer 
Petit Fours — Mints 


Liqueurs 


Fresh Fruit in Season 


Catering by: 

J. GOIDE (CATERERS) LTD. 01-459 3276 
01-247 2885 
Under the supervision of the Beth Din 

and Kashrus Commission 


The Barmitzvah is the ceremony for this coming 
of age. As a ceremony, it is relatively new within 
Jewish life - only about 500 years old. For many 
centuries the ceremony was a real recognition of 
adulthood. Poverty, large families and a pre- 
industrial society allowed little or no room for 
adolescence. Within living memory, people began 
real work when they were twelve, thirteen or 
fourteen. It is only in recent, industrial and relatively 
more prosperous times that we have the luxury of 
adolescence and so today the Barmitzvah is 
important only for its symbolic and religious value. 

Barmitzvahs take place on Shabbat. During the 
Shabbat service in the synagogue the boy reads from 
the Torah or scrolls containing the Five Books of 
Moses. The particular reading is either sung or read 
aloud and the boy is trained by the rabbi of the 
synagogue for many months before the actual 
service. By the time of the Barmitzvah the boy 
usually knows his piece inside out. He also has to 
learn a reading from one of the books of the prophets 
which follows the Torah portion. 

I remember my own Barmitzvah. The rabbi of the 
synagogue taught me the portion that I had to read 
out loud. On the day, I can remember relatives 
hovering around me in our flat before the service, as 
proud as you can imagine, making sure that my hair 
looked right and that my tie was straight. At the 
synagogue the seats were packed almost to capacity, 
as they are for most Barmitzvahs, when people who 
do not usually attend the service come along. Most 
of the service progressed as usual until I was called up 
to read my portion to an attentive, part tearful, 
audience. 

The Barmitzvah is more than just a religious 
ceremony. It is an opportunity for friends and family 
to come together at a simcha (joyous occasion). 
Following the service, usually the next day, there is 
the party. Some people spend thousands of pounds 
to ensure that their relations and friends have a good 
time. Many find such extravagance unnecessary and 
hold a smaller party. 


Batmitzvah 

You might ask why such lavishness is felt necessary 
for the boy on his coming of age and not for the girl. 
It is only recently, and mainly within the more 
Progressive sections of the community, that the 
Batmitzvah has been introduced. When it is carried 


out within an Orthodox synagogue, it is usually 
done in groups. Rarely does the Batmitzvah attain 
the same pitch of emotional feeling that the 
Barmitzvah seems to inspire. 

Frances El-Baze was the first girl to be 
Batmitzvahed in her synagogue in the 1970s, and she 
describes her experience and its importance to her: 
"I'd decided a long time before I was 13 that I wanted 
to have a Batmitzvah. Nobody was able to advise me 
on what it would entail as it was to be the first one in 
our synagogue, so that in itself was going to be a 
great honour. 

"I had been to many Barmitzvahs and knew what 
the boys had to do, but I wanted it to be a bit different 
to a Barmitzvah, so it was decided that I would take 
the service as well. 

“As I was a regular worshipper at the synagogue, 
I knew most of the prayers. After leading the 
prayers, I was then called up in my Hebrew name 
(the same as the boys are) and read my Batmitzvah 
portion and Haftorah (reading from the prophets). 

"It was a great honour to have been the first girl to 

^ be Batmitzvahed in our synagogue and my family 
were very proud of me. 

"As I have now been blessed, Batmitzvahed, 
confirmed and married in the synagogue, in the 
rabbi's address at my wedding a few weeks ago, he 
mentioned that to complete the full circle we just 
have to wait to have my baby blessed in the 
synagogue.” 


Confirmation 

Within the Progressive movement today, the 
confirmation service has taken on an important role. 
In the Pale of Settlement, amongst the immigrants in 
the East End and elsewhere and within the Hasidic 
community today, Jewish learning and study of the 
Talmud have been an all-encompassing part of the 
lives of young people — particularly boys. 

Today, for the majority, Jewish study is usually 
peripheral — a part, but a small part of everyday life. 
Following a Bar or Batmitzvah, the boy or girl, often 
because there are other seemingly more relevant 
things to do, drifts away from any kind of religious 
study or practice. 

The confirmation takes place when a boy or girl is 
fifteen or over. It recognizes both that the person is 
more adult-like then, and that there is a need for 
further religious education to maintain an interest. 
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IC | 
The wedding canopy. 
The confirmation is usually a collective service 
during which a class of confirmees participate 
together. The service normally takes place at 
Shavuot. 

Marriage 

We have looked at marriage in the context of basic 
Jewish ideas (see page 40). Apart from its religious 
significance, a wedding is a social occasion and has 
always been an opportunity for celebration and 
feasting, often on a grand scale. 

In ancient times the bride was bought from her 
father by the bridegroom and until relatively 
recently (even now, Within some very orthodox 
families) the marriage was arranged by a go-between 
or matchmaker. 

Until the Middle Ages, there were two stages to 
getting married. First was the betrothal, when the 
bridegroom, in the presence ofa witness, gavea ring 
to the bride and declared that she was to be his wife. 
The wedding then usually took place a year later. As 
time passed, the two stages became one, with the 
combined ceremony performed in a synagogue 
under the chuppa or canopy. 

Nowadays there are again two stages — getting 
engaged, and then the wedding itself. 

As with the Barmitzvah, the wedding ceremony is 
followed by a celebration to which relatives and 
friends are also invited. Many of these wedding 
receptions are lavish occasions, provided by the 
bride's parents, and not always within their financial 
means. Often the people who can least afford to put 
on such a "show" make every effort to do so: partly 
out of genuine hospitality and partly because the 
marriage of a daughter is such an important occasion 
in their lives. 
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The wedding feast. 


Death 

The occasion of somebody's death, though naturally 
sad, is also an opportunity for a social gathering. 
Friends and relatives come from far and wide to 
either the funeral or the shiva to give comfort to the 
bereaved. 

Most Jewish people today belong to a burial 
society, but today the society is usually part of the 
service offered by a synagogue. Many people belong 
to a synagogue in order to be part ofa burial scheme.. 
They do this because, these days, dying is such an 
expensive business. The cost of transport to the 
cemetery and the burial fees alone can be many 
hundreds of pounds. People save up over the years so 
that their death is not a burden on the rest of the 
family. 

After the Lavoyah or burial, according to Jewish 
law, the bereaved family sits shiva for seven days. 
They sit all day on low stools and prayers are said in 
the home of the deceased. Family and friends visit the 
house throughout the seven days, offering their 
condolences and traditionally wishing the bereaved 
“long life". The following thirty days or shloshim are 
supposed to be a period of less intense mourning. 

The Yahrzeit (Yiddish word) is the anniversary of 
a death, when the Kaddish prayer is recited by the 
mourners and a special candle lit. 


On all important occasions in the life of a person or 
a family, Jewish people come together socially. 
Members of a family might not see each other for 
weeks and months. These occasions can then act asa 
restatement of the sense of community. 


Anti-Semitism 


We have looked at the history and culture of the 
Jewish community and uncovered a wealth and 
variety of traditions and life-styles. We have seen the 
similarities and disagreements within the 
community. Anti-Semites would sweep all this aside 
— and at certain times in the not-so-distant past have 
almost succeeded. 

A Jewish person might disagree with another 
Jewish person; a non-Jew might not particularly like 
this or that aspect of Jewish life as seen from the 
outside; but an anti-Semite has a basic and irrational 
hatred of Jewish life and Jewish people. Anti- 
Semitism is an evil which Jewish people have had to 
face and combat for centuries. But anti-Semitism is 
not just a Jewish problem - itis a phenomenon which 
all people should be aware of and be prepared to 
eradicate, within themselves and within their 
communities. 

Why does anti-Semitism exist? Anti-Semitism has 
a long history and its roots are complex. Anti- 
Semitism can be defined as a hatred of Judaism and 
Jewish people. We might look to three reasons for 
the existence of such a hatred. 

The first is religious. One of the oldest 
misconceptions amongst some Christians is that 
Jesus Christ was killed by Jews. With the rise of 
Christianity and the dispersal of Jewish people at the 
time of the destruction of the Second Temple (70 
CE), a great antipathy developed between the two 
religions. Many Christians regarded Judaism as a 
threat. In order to throw Judaism into as evil a light 
as possible, a number of myths arose about Jewish 
people. Perhaps the most famous concerns the blood 
sacrifices. There were false allegations that Jewish 
people murdered Christians to obtain their blood for 
rituals at Passover and for other occasions. This and 


other myths led to a number of massacres. One 
famous incident took place in Lincoln, around 
Passover in 1255, when the body of Hugh of Lincoln 
was found in a cesspit or well in the Jewish quarter of 
the town, near to where a Jew called Copin lived. 
Copin was brutally tortured and confessed that the 
child was killed to fulfil Paschal rites. He was 
executed and subsequently eighteen Jews were also 
put to death. 
^ The second reason for anti-Semitism is concerned 
with economic motives. Many Jews throughout the 
centuries have been forced to become money- 
lenders. Because they often controlled the lives of 
poor people to whom they lent money, a hatred 
arose towards them. The hatred was fundamentally 
to do with money. A peasant who, in order to 
survive, had to borrow money at exorbitant interest 
rates, would focus his or her hatred and anger on the 
person who had lent the money and who might 
himself be living in some luxury. Because it was 
often Jewish people who held such purse strings 
(usury being the only occupation they were allowed 
to practise), it was on them that the anger was 
focused. Class hatred became translated into 
religious hatred. 

The third reason lies in politics. Political leaders 
and political systems run into trouble. Then 
politicians try to divert people's attentions from real 
issues. Anti-Semitism has been used time and time 
again as a political force — using deep underlying fears 
and hatreds — to focus people's attention against the 
Jews. 


Anti-Semitism in Britain 
From the moment Jewish people arrived in Britain 
from Eastern Europe, they experienced anti- 
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Semitism. Opposition to the “aliens” was in 
evidence within English society and its political 
expression was the British Brother League, which 
was formed in 1901. Major Gordon Evans was one 
of its leaders and at the first meeting of the 
organization he read a letter from Marie Corelli, a 
novelist, which included the following: “There is 
indeed something grossly unjust in an arrangement 
which permits useless, incapacitated or meddlesome 
sections of humanity to be promptly expelled as 
undesirable inhabitants from their own countries and 
landed on our shores. Our first duty is to ourselves 
and for maintaining our position with honour. 
British work, British wages and British homes 
should be amongst the first considerations of a 
British government.” 

The build-up of pressure against the immigrants 
led to the Aliens Act of 1905 which attempted to 
restrict further immigration. The flow was reduced 
by 40%. 


Mosley and the Nazis 

The focal point in Europe for the rise of anti- 
Semitism before the Second World War was Nazi 
Germany. The German Jews, emancipated from the 
early nineteenth century, never believed it could 
happen to them. They“were proved wrong in the 
extermination camps. In Britain, too, Jewish people 
felt relatively secure by the 1920s and ’30s; but anti- 
Semitism lurked under the surface. 

There were fascists in Britain as well as in 
Germany and their ideas about the purity of the 
Aryan race and their deep-seated anti-Semitism were 
similar. In 1936 the Annual Report of the Board of 
Deputies announced that: “The year under review 
has seen the increasing emulation by certain Fascist 
Organisations in this country of the anti-Semitic 
methods adopted by the Nazis in their campaign for 
political power. The organ of one of the more 
obscure of these groups went to the length of 
reviving the ‘ritual murder’ libel so often exposed 
since it was first invented.” 

The main fascist organization in Britain was the 
British Union of Fascists, led by Oswald Mosley, 
who had been a Labour MP but whose politics took 
a sharp turn to the right. For a number of reasons, 
fascism never took a grip in Britain. One reason was 
that Jewish people, together with working people in 
the surrounding neighbourhoods, made a stand 
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when they were under direct threat. The most 
famous example is that of Cable Street in 1936, when 
Jewish people and others including dockers from 
Stepney, through sheer weight of numbers, stopped 
the fascists from their planned march through the 
East End. 

Anti-Semitism ran far deeper than just the fascist 
organizations. The situation before the war was well 
summed up by Reverend Richard Jones, a pastor, in 
an address that he gave to the Hawthorn Baptist 
Church in Pontypridd on 23 April 1939: 

“The A.B.C. of Jew-baiting in this country, as in 
Germany, is ARROGANCE, BRUTALITY, 
CREDULITY. Let us as a nation unlearn this 
alplisbet. . . . 

"If a bad Englishman is in business in Pontypridd 
(and that can probably happen) no one takes much 
notice. If a bad Irishman is in business in Pontypridd 
(and that can probably happen) no one takes much 
notice. If a bad Welshman is in business in 
Pontypridd (and there is a faint, remote possibility) 
no one takes much notice. [n any case, people don't 
blackguard the whole Welsh nation. 

"But let a bad Jew be in business in — n" Or 
let his private life be somewhat unsavoury, and non- 
Jews whose own lives will not bear much inspection, 
suddenly become very honest and very moral in 
theory; every man, every woman, every boy, every 
girl is told of this degraded Jew, and the name of Jew 
— of the Jewish race — is dragged through every gutter 
and through every sewer from Treherbert to 
Cardiff. That is anti-Semitism, and we haven't got to 
go to Germany to discover that. That's why I say we 
can fight it here." 

While having to cope with anti-Semitism in 
Britain, Jewish people became increasingly aware of. 
what was happening in Germany, although few 
knew the full nature of the holocaust until after the 
War was over. 

Once Hitler took power in Germany, news 
gradually filtered through that Jewish people were 
being persecuted there. As the persecutions 
worsened, so the trickle of refugees to Britain (and to 
America) increased. As early as 1933, Jewish people 
in Britain attempted to support their co- -religionists 
in Germany. 

The Daily Herald reported in 1933: ‘ “Young men 
and girls were last night patrolling the East End 
streets of London distributing thousands of handbills 


written in English and Yiddish asking for the 
boycott of German goods. 

“The manager of one of the largest cinemas in the 
district said he had cut out part of a news reel dealing 
with Germany and Hitler. ‘It would be madness to 
show such a film with feeling running as high as it is 
tonight,’ he added. 

“In Whitechapel almost every Jewish shop had 
placards asking people not to buy German goods, the 
pavements were chalked with the words, ‘Open 
Palestine for German refugees’, and cars dashed 
about bearing boycott placards.” 

In 1946 the Jewish Defence Committee reported: 
“The past session has provided many problems of 
considerable anxiety. The most disquieting feature 
was the attempted arson to London synagogues, 
Clapton and Dollis Hill, at the latter of which the 
scrolls of the Law were burned. The culprits who 
were not traced, described themselves in slogans 
which they left behind, as the National Guard, but 
there is no reason to assume that it is anything but a 
faked organization of a number of hooligans 
connected with Fascist organizations. The same~ 
people were doubtless responsible for a large number 
of bogus telephone calls, threatening violence to 
private individuals and the burning down of 
communal institutions. . . . 


Rabbis leaving Stepney Green in a march of 30,000 Jews 
against Nazi Terror, July 1933. 
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Jewish refugee children arrived in England, 1945. 


“The Fascists hold regular open-air meetings in 
the old trouble centres of Bethnal Green as well as 
Ridley Road, Dalston, and threaten similar activities 
in other areas. Counter-platforms, both in the East 
End and Hyde Park, have been manned by speakers 
from the Association of Jewish Servicemen which is 
in close liaison with the Defence Committee.” 


The Three Families 

Most Jewish people experience anti-Semitism to a 
greater or lesser extent, at some time in their lives. 
Our three families are no exceptions, either 
experiencing anti-Semitism themselves or seeing 
other people affected by it in their communities. 

Sidney Levy recalls the 1930s: “As a young child 
attending Hebrew classes after school, living in a 
very poor district, I was often chased by a gang 
calling out, “You dirty Jew!’ Or they would throw 
stones at the Hebrew class windows. On one 
occasion I went out and had a fight and gave as much 
as I got. The rabbi said, ‘You mustn’t do that. It’s 
wrong to go out there. You just come in here and 
don’t do anything.’ That was the old-fashioned 
attitude. It certainly didn’t work for people who died 
in the concentration camps.” 

Ken Teacher remembers an occasion in the 1940s: 
"I have only once experienced what I call genuine 
anti-Semitism. I once applied for a job just after my 
articles as an audit senior. At one particular firm they 
would only take on people of a Christian faith — 
which was a way of saying that they didn't want to 
employ any Jews." 
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Zvi Telsner talks about the problems faced by the 
Hasidic community in recent times in Stamford Hill: 
“Because we are distinctive, people can recognize us 
— whether it is by the nose or the beard. So you do 
have from time to time someone in a Jewish area 
sticking his neck out of a truck or car and shouting 
"You dirty Jew!’ In the last year I heard it a hundred 
times. Physical violence has also taken place more 
than once — some of it is based on anti-Semitism, 
some of it is based on hooliganism. We had an old 
Jewish man who was beaten up. Two Jewish boys 
went to save him and one boy needed forty stitches 
on one leg and twenty on his face. He took on twenty 
guys...” 

Barbara Levy tells of some experiences she had at 
school in the 1970s: “I went to Stand Grammar 
School for Girls (Manchester) and from the outset 
was very happy there. Perhaps at first the girls had to 
get used to the idea that there was a Jew in the class. 
The teachers were very understanding and the 
headmistress didn’t allow any nonsense and really, 
after I’d got past the first year, people accepted me 
just as well as.them — but I was Jewish. 

"It wasn’t until the last year ~ the fifth year — when 
I opened up a discussion group and a fourth year girl 
came in to discuss the Second World War period. It 
was a chance for her to Stand on her little stool and 
dictate to me that all the Jews should be thrown into 
the sea and that all the Jews should be shot. Her father 
was the strongest member of the National Front and 
Hitler was too easy-going. 

"In the long run, it ended with her making a fool 
of herself, but it didn't make me feel any better. 
However, these are small incidents, out of five years 
in secondary education. I was happy most of the 
time. Now I am at a college of further education and 
I have not, as yet, come across any anti-Semitism.” 


Anti-Semitism Today 

As these extracts indicate, anti-Semitism is alive 
today. As in the 1930s, though probably on a lesser 
scale, it exists both in an organized form and at a 
deeper level. 

Today, extreme right-wing organizations are 
openly racialist in their politics. Most oftheir venom 
is directed against black people in Britain and they 
are in favour of some kind of white, Aryan purity. 
But underlying many of their ideas are notions 
similar to those held in Nazi Germany, of a Jewish- 
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inspired conspiracy to control the world. These 
people are fascists and their ideas can be influential. 

On 18 March 1983 the Liverpool Echo reported: "A 
21 year-old Liverpool man, influenced by fascist 
ideas, sent letters with razor blades glued inside the 
flaps to prominent members of the Jewish 
community. Two cut their thumbs open on the razor 
blades. . . . [The] unemployed labourer pleaded 
guilty at Liverpool Crown Court to wounding the 
two recipients of the letters, and sending them postal 
packets containing a sharp instrument likely to cause 
injury. He asked for five similar offences to be taken 
into consideration. In addition to the razor blades the 
envelopes contained 'offensive and threatening 
literature'. One letter was sent to a Rabbi, one to the 
son of a Rabbi and three to prominent Liverpool 
solicitors. 

"[The man], who admitted the offences when 
interviewéd by Police, said he was against the Jews 
because he thought them behind a lot of trouble in 
the world. 

"In defence, it was said that [he] had had a lot of 
spare time since being made redundant last June, and 
had been influenced by fascist ideology . . ." 

It would be wrong to suggest that the Jewish 
community today is ünder constant siege and 
harassment. For most of their lives, Jewish people 
are able to live in relative peace. However, anti- 
Semitism does exist and does come to the surface. 
Graveyards are daubed with swastikas, or other 
offensive graffiti, and the security at synagogues is 
now tight because of the threat of an attack. 

The Jewish community is always vigilant. 
Defence organizations exist to protect the 
community and incidents are meticulously recorded 
so that people know what has been happening and 
are therefore in a better position to protect 
themselves. 

Many people regard anti-Semitism as a threat — 
not just Jewish people — and magazines such as 
Searchlight and the Campaign against Racism and 
Fascism are also in the forefront of attempts to 
expose the modern-day Nazis for what they are. 
They also make the important link between racism 
faced by black communities and anti-Semitism faced 
by the Jewish communities and stress the need to 
fight against these evils together. 

Sidney Levy: "If everyone was more tolerant of 
each other, the world would be a much happier 
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place. The world would be a very dull place if we 
were all the same religion. Isn’t it better that there are 
people who are different? . . . It makes life more 
interesting and it doesn't matter as long as they are 
not hurting anybody. And if they are hurting 
anybody — whether they are Jewish or non-Jewish — 
they should be punished by the legal system of that 
country in the same way, whichever religion they 


are. We've got to be more tolerant; it's a very 
important message for children. Don't look at a 
black person and say, 'He must be horrible because 
he's black’; or a Jew, ‘Don’t trust him because he's 
different from us.” 


Members of the British Movement, an openly fascist 
organization in Britain today. 


Zionism 


Today, the vast majority of Jewish people support 
Zionism in one form or another. This has not always 
been the case, as we shall see, but in the Jewish 
community now, a lot of time and energy are spent 
on matters relating to Israel. 

Zionism is a political movement to establish and 
maintain a Jewish state in Israel. When Jews in 
Western Europe began to become emancipated in the 
nineteenth century, most felt that they could 
continue to live, as Jews, in whichever country 
happened to be their home. Others, influenced by 
examples of anti-Semitism like the Dreyfus case in 
France, felt that Jewishspeople would never become 
fully emancipated. They regarded being Jewish as 
more than just being a member of a religious 
community. They argued that Jewish people would 
never become totally emancipated until they had 
their own state. 

In the early twentieth century, very few Jewish 
people agreed with them. The wealthy sections of 
the established Anglo-Jewish community wished to 
become truly assimilated into British society and did 
not want to be seen with dual loyalties. Amongst the 
poorer Jews from Eastern Europe, while there were 
some Zionists, most were concerned with the 
problems of everyday survival and those who took a 
political stance tended to lean towards socialism or 
anarchism rather than Zionism. (Later some 
socialists became Zionists as well.) 

While many Jewish people in the East End may 
have had a Jewish National Fund collection box in 
their homes before the Second World War, their 
main concern would have been to make a life for 
themselves in this country. When Mosley and his 
Black Shirts grew in strength and became a threat, 
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the Jewish community stood up and fought. 

Even after the Second World War important 
sections of the community were not Zionists. An 
organization existed called the Jewish Fellowship, 
which imcluded leading lights from both the 
Orthodox and Liberal communities. In 1946 it 
reported to its members: 


“Dear Sir or Madam, : 

I feel that the evidence which the deputation of the 
Jewish Fellowship gave on Wednesday, January 
30th, 1946, to the Anglo-American Commission of 
Enquiry on European Jewry and Palestine is of such 
extreme importance that you would like to have a 
full report of the proceedings. . . 

The President, in presenting the deputation, 
emphasised the fact that the Jewish Fellowship has as 
members those who embraced all shades of Jewish 
religious thought, both Orthodox and Progressive. 

The following Memorandum had been submitted 
to the Commission as expressing the views of the 
Fellowship, which it was hoped might be helpful to 
the Commission in their efforts to solve the difficult 
problems by which it was faced: 

1. The Jewish Fellowship is a body comprising 
those who uphold the principle that the Jews are a 
religious community, the members of which are 
united by their religion and by a common tradition 
and history. It rejects the claim that the Jews are a 
politico-national group. 

The Fellowship holds that Jews are citizens of the 
various countries in which they live, forming an 
integral part of, and nationally owing allegiance to 
those countries, and only those countries, and that 
there is not, therefore, a Jewish nation to which all 


Jews belong, or to which they could owe allegiance. 

2. The Fellowship has only recently come into 
being as a reaction against the highly organised but 
unrepresentative propagandists of a novel theory of 
politico Zionism. We already have enrolled upwards 
of 1,500 members, and this number is steadily 
increasing month by month. We submit herewith 
the list of our Council, from which it will be seen that 
we include among our members many British 
citizens of the Jewish religion who have taken part in 
public affairs or who have otherwise contributed to 
the cultural and economic development of our 
country. The members are drawn from both the 
orthodox and progressive religious sections of the 
Jewish community.” 


Many were aware of the fundamental problems that 
would arise where one people wishing to set up their 
own state (the Jews) wished to do so in a part of the 
world in which another people (Palestinian Arabs) 
already lived. 

However, after the holocaust and with the setting- 
up of the State of Israel in 1948, attitudes changed and 
the Jewish community, with few exceptions, rallied 
round Israel. 


Why Did Attitudes Change? 

The profound shock of the holocaust; the severe 
restrictions on Jews from Germany and Eastern 
Europe wishing to enter Britain and the USA during 
and after the war; and the fact of the Israeli state being 
set up led to a change in attitude on the part of British 
Jews. Until the 1967 war some still retained anti- or 
non-Zionist views, but after that, support, while not 
unanimous, became fairly solid. 


Zionism Today 
While most Jewish people are still Zionists today, 
many are critical of the Israeli government’s policy 
towards the Occupied Territories and the 
Palestinians and consider the invasion of the Lebanon 
as repulsive and unnecessary. Others support the 
government wholeheartedly or are unwilling to 
criticize it publicly. Today, the Zionist movement is 
itself split, largely reflecting the political divisions 
within Israel. The complexities of the Middle East 
situation remain at the centre stage of world politics. 
However, we turn for a final time to our three 
families, to give us some idea of what Zionism 


means for the Jewish community in Britain today. 

Ken Teacher explains his position from a 
Progressive viewpoint: “Before the state of Israel 
was declared there were valid arguments for putting 
forward a view that the state shouldn’t be created. 
There were both religious and intellectual arguments 
for not having a state. Those arguments didn’t 
prevail and the arguments in favour of having a state 
did and a state was formed. Once a state had been 
formed there was a new situation and the old 
arguments no longer applied. Once the state was 
there it became very necessary to support it in all 
ways. . . . That doesn’t mean that one has to agree 
with everything that each government of that state 
does or says.” 

Marilyn expands: “I don’t feel that all Jews have to 
go and live in Israel but I think that it is very 
important that there is a state of Israel. . . . I also feel 
that it is important that there are Jews scattered 
throughout the world. I do feel that they should have 
a way of life that should be an example to other 
people — but of course it isn't always. . .” 

The Levy family interprets the word “Zionist” in 
the narrow sense of someone wishing to settle in 
Israel - something which they do not wish to do. 
Brian: “I am a member of the Federation of Zionist 
Youth but that doesn’t necessarily mean that | 
believe in Zionism. I just wanted to be part of a 
Jewish organization. I don’t think that at any stage in 
my life I will want to go to Israel. I believe that 
England is my homeland and that I am a Jewish 
person living here. A Jewish person in Israel is a 
different-type of person.” 

Sheila: “We do give to Israel, not in a big way, but 
when people collect. We feel for Israel when things 
go wrong but I don't really think we are Zionists. We 
don’t want to go to Israel. Everyone said when the 
children went, that’s it, you’re going to lose your 
children. I felt very confident I wouldn’t and I . 
didn’t.” 

Sidney: “We look at Israel as a place where 
persecuted Jews were able to go from Europe and 
live in freedom again.” 

Many Hasidic Jews are opposed to the 
establishment of a political state before the coming of 
the Messiah. The reason for this is their religious 
belief that only with the coming of the Messiah can 
the Jews return to Israel. The Telsners, as Lubavitch 
Hasidim, take a somewhat different view from most 
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other Hasidic Jews. Zvi explains: “As religious Jews 
we would like to see Israel as a state which follows 
the precepts of the Torah in all its ways. At the 
moment there is much need for improvement. The 
land of Israel is a Holy one. Every piece of land is 
permeated with holiness. This can never be changed. 
It has within it hundreds of schools and synagogues 
which make it even more holy. We look forward to 
the day when all aspects of Judaism will be instituted 
there. The ultimate wish and prayer of every Jew is 


the coming of the Messiah and the rebuilding of the 
Templen 


Marilyn Teacher showing a letter of support to a family in 
the Soviet Union who wish to live in Israel but who are not 
allowed to leave the country. The Teachers are part of a 
campaign against, in Ken Teacher’s words, “anti- 
Semitism . . . emanating from the Soviet Union, where 
some three million Jews live and where any attempt by 
any of them to live as a Jew meets with harassment of the 
severest kind.” 
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The Jewish Community 
Today 


What are the main social trends in Jewish life today? 
Perhaps the first thing to say is that, while most 
Jewish people maintain some contact with religious 
life, only a minority are religious in the orthodox 
sense of upholding all the laws. Most, however, 
retain a strong Jewishness through social contact 
with fellow Jews, either in a close-knit family or with 
neighbours in a Jewish area, and by going to 
functions. 

One clear trend within Jewish life since the bulk of 
immigrants arrived from Eastern Europe is thé 
attempt to overcome poverty and get on. "This 
process has led to a mass exodus from areas like the 
East End — at first, into Hackney and Stamford Hill. 
This social and geographical movement has 
continued — in London into Ilford, Edgware and 
Stanmore, and in Manchester to Prestwich. 

It is tempting to say that the Jewish community as 
a whole has become a middle-class one, with most at 
least giving the appearance of being quite well-off, 
either owning their own business or successful in one 
of the professions. But while it is probably true that 
the Jewish community as a whole has become 
relatively well-off, there are still large pockets which 
are relatively poor, particularly in the older areas of 
settlement. Many Jewish people still live in the 
council flats of Hackney or Stamford Hill — but the 
residue of poverty is found mainly amongst the old. 

There are many Jewish welfare organizations to 
look after the "Jewish poor". In some ways, these are 
very necessary because the needs of Jewish poor 
people (for example, a kosher meals-on-wheels 
service) are not catered for by the Welfare State. 
However, it is remarkable that, in the age of the 
Welfare State, many of the older Jewish population 
seem to slip through the net. 

In the more well-to-do areas, too, problems still 


exist. For example, many Jewish women find 
themselves widowed in their fifties and sixties. Used 
to a life that relied perhaps on two incomes — their 
husband's and possibly their own, they find that life 
as a widow becomes a struggle. 

A major problem for the community today is 
what is happening to the younger generation? Many 
young Jewish people are involved in Jewish youth 
clubs or organizations, in synagogue life; but many 
are not. Marriages outside the religion are on the 
increase. We live in a society where, for the first 
time, young people have the freedom to move away 


Old people at the Leeds Home for Aged Jews and Home 
of Rest, 1955. 
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from the influence of their parents at an early age. 
With greater access to University and other forms of 
higher education, many young Jewish people live 
away from home. Some find the relative freedom 
better than what can sometimes be a restricted life 
within their family home. Education often leads to 
new and exciting ideas and often the thinkers 
amongst young Jewish people do not return to the 
fold but develop intellectually in a different direction 
and marry or live with non-Jewish people. 

: This poses a problem for the Jewish community 
and its institutions because many of their potential 
leaders are being lost. Conversations between 
middle-aged Jewish parents normally include the 
question, “Where did we go wrong?” The Orthodox 
think that they might have been too strict, the 
Liberals think that they might not have been strict 
enough. But perhaps the answer lies not with what 
the parents did wrong, but with the needs of the 
younger people who might find genuine stimulation 
and satisfaction elsewhere. 

However, a combination of mixed marriages, 
smaller families and very little new immigration of 
Jewish people into Britain means that the Jewish 
community in terms of its size is in decline. 


A tailor and a cobbler, Whitechapel, 1950s. 
A dying breed? 


The decline in numbers is noticeable but not, as 
yet, drastic. In some ways, sections of the active 
community are becoming stronger — or have done 
over the last twenty years or so—since the synagogue 
has reasserted its social role. That is, it does not just 
provide the religious and burial functions, but in 
addition provides a whole range of activities 
including youth clubs, function societies, ladies’ 
societies, cultural groups and much else. In some 
areas of West London it is difficult to find a seat at a 
Shabbat service. These are the areas where the Jewish 
population is large and the synagogue can act as a 
binding force. 

By contrast, in the older areas, such as Hackney, 
some of the Orthodox synagogues are in danger of 
closure. The Progressive synagogues tend to be 
more balanced in that people can travel to them 
openly, by car or public transport. Progressive 
synagogues are therefore not so dependent on their 
immediate geographical neighbourhoods. 

In the face of widespread assimilation into the 
wider community, and with large sections of the 
Jewish community not being active in any way, 
perhaps the synagogue as a focal meeting point is a, 
necessity for communal survival. 
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A service at the North London Progressive Synagogue. Men and women sit together. The men have their heads 
covered. The ark has been opened, showing the decorated scrolls of the Torah. 


A council meeting at the North London Progressive Synagogue. 


The council makes decisions about every aspect of 
synagogue life. 


anti-Semitism 
Ashkenazim 
beigal 

Beth Din 
Brit Milah 
Cabbala 
chametz 
cheder 
chevrot 

frum 

Gemara 
Halakha 
Hasidism 
kosher 
Landsleit 
Lavoyah 
Lubavitch 
Luftmenschen 
Marranos 


matza 


mezuzah 


Mikvah 

Mishnah 

mitzvot 

Pale of Settlement 
Pidyon Haben 
pogrom 

Seder 
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Glossary 


Hatred of Jewish people. 

Jews of German and Eastern European descent. 
Round roll (bread) with a hole in the middle. 
Rabbinic Court of Law. 

Circumcision. 

Mystical tradition within Judaism. 

Leavened bread. 

Religion school. 

Friendly Societies. 

Religious. 

Pazt of the Talmud. 

Jewish Law. 

Very Orthodox form of Judaism. 

Only certain foods are kosher or "fit for use". 
People from the same town of origin in Eastern Europe. 
Burial. 

One group within the Hasidic tradition. 

People with minimal skills. 


Jews of Spanish descent who were forced to take on an outwardly Christian appearance 


but who maintained a secret adherence to Judaism. 
Unleavened bread specially for Pesach. 


Parchment on which are written parts ofthe Shema, rolled into a small case and fixed to 


the doorpost. 

Ritual bath. 

Part ofthe Talmud. 
Duties, commandments. 


That part of Eastern Europe to which Jews were restricted. (See map, page 11.) 


Redemption ofthe First Born (boy). 
Violent attack. 
Service and meal held in the home at Pesach. 


Sephardim 
Shabbat 
Shema 
shiva 
shloshim 
shmutah 
shofar 
shool 
shtetle 
synagogue 
Talmud 
Talmud Torah 
Torah 
Yahrzeit 
Yiddish 


Jews of Spanish and Portuguese descent. 
Day of rest (Saturday). 
Important prayer proclaiming absolute unity of God. 


Period of seven days after a death, when the close family sit on low stools. 


Thirty days of less intense mourning after a shiva. 
Cloth or rag. 

Ram’s horn blown on some of the High Holidays. 
Synagogue. 

Village in Eastern Europe. 

House of Prayer. 

Collections of Jewish Law. 

School for studying the Torah and Talmud. 
Contains the Five Books of Moses. 

Anniversary ofa death. 

Language of Jews from Germany and Eastern Europe. 
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O Each book in this series tells the story of one of Britain's minority communities. Where did 
the people come from? Why did they come? What do they do in Britain? What are their beliefs 
and aspirations, their achievements and their problems? 


O The books lookat the answers to these questions through the eyes of members of each 
community. In particular, each book focuses on three families with differing experiences, 
living in different parts of Britain today. Although these families cannot be representative of 
the whole community, they provide a real-life introduction to the variety within it. 


O Some 60 illustrations in each book chart the history of the community in Britain and reveal 
the everyday experience of members of the three families and others. 


O The books, for teenage readers, provide factual background material as well as personal 
examples, and so are ideal for project work. 


O Each book has an index. 
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